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NOTICE: The next article in the Higher Schools series will 
appear on 25 April and will be on Haileybury. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King’s Odyssey reached its turning point on 
Thursday at Malta. There is no more typical spot 
in the circle of Empire. The island has itself a 
greatly interesting history, which the King sketched 
effectively in his speeches ; but Malta is for this reason 
a type of one aspect of Greater Britain—it is the best 
example of those naval bases for which our sea lords 
have ever had a shrewd eye; and with others it makes 
real that old claim of the federationists that we possess 
coal and harbours within striking distance of any point 
in the world’s coast line. The details of the rest of the 
King’s journey are now settled. He will remain in 
Rome only a day and two nights and will set out for 
Paris on 29 April. The Parisians with that ‘fine 
frenzy” which marks them are busy making prepara- 
tions for a great reception ; and it is remarkable that 
the whole of the press, with the single and inevitable 
exception of ‘‘La Patrie”, has determined to back 
President Loubet in the admirable expression of inter- 
national friendship which he gave at Algiers. 


On Tuesday the President sailed from Marseilles 
cutting across the route of the King at right angles 
and with a little help from fortune the meeting in Paris, 
to which President Loubet made graceful reference, 
would have been anticipated. A year ago this simul- 
taneous expression of concern in the Mediterranean 
would have suggested jealousy, if not hostility. Now 
we may safely take it as a welcome mark of that amity, 
which the war has ceased to interrupt, that four British 
vessels joined with the Spanish, Russian and Italian in 
receiving M. Loubet on his arrival at Algiers. It is in 
the Mediterranean that French and British interests are 
most likely to collide. Bizerta, that impregnable harbour, 
is the great menace of Malta and the route between 
Malta and Gibraltar. There is therefore some special 
eageer in this expression of amity on the coast 
of the most prized, though not the most lucrative, of 
the French colonies; and the almost synchronous 
arrival of the King at Malta and M. Loubet at Algiers 
becomes, not an expression of antiphonal jealousy, 


but rather an occasion for the expression of parallel 
interests. 


M. Loubet had his own reasons for visiting the 
colony at this moment. It is not improbable that 
he has thought well to visit the frontiers from a 
more intimate knowledge of affairs in Morocco than 
has reached the public. With the easy optimism of 
ignorance it has generally been assumed that the dearth 
of news is good news and that the few known facts are 
satisfactory. But the rumour that the tribes on the 
Tangier frontier are now debating whether they will 
embrace the Pretender’s case gets some support from 
movements in Algeria and there is certainly activity 
among some of the Pretender’s following. The Sultan 
has been congratulated for dismissing at this season 
some of his European advisers, on the supposition that 
he regarded them as crutches which he is now strong 
enough to dispense with. But the dismissal, by what- 
ever motives it is dictated, is also a late obedience to 
the anti-foreign prejudice and may be accepted in 
Morocco as an indication of some surrender. One can 
only hope that the tribes will accept the omen of Abu 
Hamara’s defeat ; and so sensitive is Mohammedan 
fanaticism that Colonel Manning’s defeat of the Mullah 
in Somaliland may presently have its effect in other 
parts of Africa. 


The French Socialists decided by a majority of 20, 
at the Congress which they have been holding at 
Bordeaux this week, to support the evolutionary policy 
represented by M. Millerand as against the revolu- 
tionary attitude of M. Renaudet, speaking for M. 
Millerand’s opponents. In this the Socialists have shown 
themselves capable of statesmanship. They are to be 
taken seriously, which they need not be were they the 
mere fanatics that would sacrifice the substance of 
their policy for the satisfaction of repeating the 
word Thorough. Fabianism holds the field—a very 
much wider field than many good easy politicians 
imagine, when in the name of some regular party they 
tranquilly give effect to socialist ideas, thinking all the 
time they are banning them. If the French Socialists 
were a little wiser yet, they would make common cause 
with the Catholic Church, whose economic position 
has always been sympathetic with theirs. It is a good 
sign though a late one, that the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in France are at last speaking plainly about the 
violent proceedings of M. Combes and his friends. 


The names of the French and German—but not 
British—directors of the Baghdad Railway have been 
published and it may be considered that the line of the 
railway is roughly settled. It may at least be taken as 
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certain that the northern terminus will be at Haidar- 
Pasha, which is ‘‘ technically included in the city of 
Constantinople ”, and it will run along the route of the 
Anatolian Railway, which under German control was 
already on the way to be extended to Baghdad. As 
the directors include one Swiss and one Austrian and 
since the railway would add greatly to the prosperity 
of Constantinople, it is assured of cosmopolitan 
prestige. The sending of the Indian mails by the 
line is already discussed ; but since mails will have 
the delay of crossing the Bosphorus and the double 
delay of Turkish officials and Turkish railways, they 
are likely to travel a good more slowly from Haidar- 
Pasha to London than from Brindisi ; and they are not 
likely to reach the Bosphorus a great many hours 
earlier than the south of Italy. The English part in 
the enterprise is still uncertain. If we come in at all, 
we must have at least a one-third interest. Provision 
also should be made to prevent the British holding 
passing into foreign ownership by means of private 
transactions. 


In spite of Count von Biilow’s assurance, the position 
in the Balkans is worse by the extent of much diminution 
in friendship between Russia and Austria-Hungary. The 
Austrian press had been till this week punctiliously 
careful in its comments; now it has been goaded by 
the Russian press into ominously direct criticism. It 
makes out a very pretty little case against Russia 
in this business. She insisted, against everyone’s 
wish, in having a consul at Mitrovitza, with the 
idea of taking advantage of any little movement 
of disintegration in the country. That consul has 
now exceeded all hopes by being killed in an in- 
surrection, and as the price of his death Russia 
demands the death of the assassin and permission to 
keep a permanent garrison. The Russian press antici- 
pated this accusation by pointing out all that Austria- 
Hungary had to gain by fomenting intrigue. 


In short, the two countries, when any occasion sug- 
gests a crisis, become uncomfortably aware of each 
other’s ultimate ambitions. Russia’s objective is Con- 
stantinople and Austria-Hungary would like an escape 
to the sea at Salonika. But there is this difference that 
Russia’s ambition is constant and concrete, Austria’s 
vague and academic. The Albanians seem for the 
moment to have been overawed by the Turkish troops 
and there is a rumour, which has no clear foundation, 
that the Macedonian committees have decided on a 
course of guerilla tactics. But rumours are contra- 
dictory. King Alexander, at the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of his reign, made an alarmist speech. 
Prince Ferdinand on the other hand is setting off 
on a visit to Mentone. In Constantinople there is 
great anxiety. It is impossible to deny the great 
activity of the Macedonian committees and extreme 
precautions are being taken by the Turks in Monastir. 


The death of Yung Lu removes unquestionably an 
important figure from the Peking stage; although a 
tendency to overrate the importance of ‘‘ Peking” may 
have entailed a certain overestimate of his importance 
as a factor in Chinese politics. From the point of view 
of the ordinary Chinaman, Peking represents chiefly the 
sublimation of self-seeking avarice and extortion; and 
in that sense Yung Lu was truly representative. In his 
capacity as the power behind the Throne he has had, 
lately, enormous influence of the kind upon which 
Peking mandarindom thrives, and has had the reputa- 
tion of using it unsparingly. The “ presents” 
addressed to him on the occasion of his daughter’s 
recent marriage to the Emperor’s brother, Prince Chun, 
are said to have been unrivalled except in the case of 
Imperial functions ; and all that is a tribute to his pre- 
eminent influence at Court. How far the course of 
Chinese politics will be affected by his removal is 
another matter. He was a protagonist of the pro- 
Russian party and in antagonism therefore, so far, to 
Chang Chi tung who first rose into prominence many 
years ago by a memorial denouncing the Russian 
menace, and the yielding attitude of Peking. But this 
pro-Russian attitude is essentially a Court policy 


dictated by an instinct of self-preservation; and 


Russian influence in the North is now too strongly 


established to be affected by the life or death of a single 
Mandarin. 


Probably the most critical incident in Yung Lu’s career 
was at the time of the Emperor’s reform projects, in 
1898. He was at the time Governor of Chihli; and 
the Emperor, fearing, it is said, that his silence must 
be construed to mean opposition, ordered Yuan Shih-kai 
to arrest him. But the latter, after reflecting doubtless 
in turn upon which side his own interests lay, warned 
Yung Lu, who promptly warned the Empress-Dowager, 
who turned the tables by the coup d’état and imprisoned 
the Emperor instead. It is characteristic, again, that 
he is believed to have dissuaded her then from proceed- 
ing to extremities and to have used his influence, later, 
to moderate her persecution of the Reform party. 
The attitude which Yung Lu assumed in reference to 
the siege of the Legations was another expression of 
the time-serving caution and selfishness that guided his 
ascent to power. He is understood to have voted for 
that siege in the Grand Council at which it was 
decided on; but to have exercised a restraining in- 
fluence which prevented the attack from being pushed 
whole-heartedly home, while it was in progress, waiting 
characteristically to see how the cat jumped elsewhere ; 
and the cat had jumped very adversely to the hopes of 
the Reactionaries at Tien-tsin. 


It is a tribute to Yung Lu’s Machiavellism that he is 
assumed to have reasoned that the Reactionaries must be 
so utterly discredited that there would be a clear field for 
him to attain the highest power ; and if he miscalculated 
the enervating effect of international jealousies upon 
the policy of the allies, he certainly became the most 
powerful subject in Peking. Yung Lu’s successor 
in the position of Grand Secretary is said to be 
Prince Ching. But the position of most-influential- 
councillor is not always associated at Peking with 
the possession of this or that office; and although 
circumstances have combined to give Prince Ching 
prominence on the Peking stage, it may be doubted 
whether he possesses the force of character to succeed 
to the position occupied by Yung Lu. It may be 
doubted indeed whether the ‘‘ rot” which set in with 
the return of the Empress to Peking and to power 
has not gone too far for any statesmanship to stay it. 


Great Britain has completed her twentieth year of 
beneficent work in Egypt and Lord Cromer in his 
annual report naturally seizes the occasion to review 
her achievements in the emancipation of the country 
from the tyranny of debt and taxation in which the 
ambitious régime of Ismail Pasha involved her. Egypt 
is to-day richer, more prosperous and in every way 
better off than she was in 1882. In other words she 
could now carry easily the burdens which broke her 
back in 1882 ; yet during the interval taxation has been 
reduced from £1 1s. 14d per head of the population to 
16s. 2@. No more substantial evidence that Egypt has 
been administered in her own interests could be forth- 
coming than the lowering of the Finance Minister’s 
demands by more than 25 per cent. And this has been 
accomplished notwithstanding the enormous public 
works undertaken and the reconquest and government 
of the Sudan, on account of which Egypt will spend 
this year a third of a million sterling. In the Sudan 
as in Egypt progress to-day is marked. It will be 
some years before the province pays its way, but the 
benefits Egypt derives from its possession are adequate 
compensation for the drain on her resources. 


Prosperity and pugnacity are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Canadian Budget for 1903. Mr. 
Fielding, the Dominion Minister of Finance, is in the 
fortunate position of being able to announce a surplus 
of $13,350°000 In the last seven or eight years the 
revenue and business generally of Canada have doubled 
themselves, and she is doing so well that she is able to 
meet capital expenditure and pay off some of her debt. 
Her fiscal policy is to be a fighting one. Germany, 
since the Dominion gave preferential treatment to Great 
Britain, has penalised Canada for daring to accord 
members of her own family privileges denied to the 
foreigner. As Germany will not listen to reason, Canada 
has decided to strike back and in future German dutiable 
imports into Canada will be subjected to a surtax one- 
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third greater than they now pay. Canada believes in 
reciprocity whether for or against. There are ominous 
indications that she is growing tired of the one-sided 
arrangement under which she favours the Mother 
Country without return, and certain Americans are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to prepare the way for reciprocity 
with the United States, involving possibly a repeal of the 
preferential consideration now given to Great Britain. 


Dublin has been revelling in conventions during the 
week. There was the Industrial Conference on Wed- 
nesday, the great Nationalist Convention on Thursday 
and following days, and Lord Dunraven’s Com- 
mittee. The Nationalist leaders summoned some 
three thousand compatriots to Dublin, representing 
the United Irish League, the county councils and 
local bodies of Nationalist Ireland, and the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and submitted to them an 
agenda paper of marvellous length, going into the 
most detailed criticism of an exceedingly complicated 
and technical measure. Meanwhile the Ulster farmers 
have held their own meeting at Belfast, where Mr. 
T. W. Russell has had to contend with difficulties 
mainly due to his own precipitate speeches in 
the past. A good many Ulster farmers are clamour- 
ing for compulsion, led by fiery Presbyterian ministers 
who seem to resent the change of tone in their 
fugleman. The best feature in the situation is that 
Messrs. Redmond, O’Brien, and Russell have 
loyally adhered to the spirit of the Land Conference 
Report. Mr. Michael Davitt’s attitude is not quite so 
favourable, but at the Convention he withdrew his 
“‘ friendly amendment ” to Mr. O’Brien’s resolution of 
congratulation to ‘‘the Irish race” on the Bill, upon 
gentle pressure from Mr. Redmond. 


An Irishman generally insists on criticising a horse, 
gift or otherwise, whenever he sees him, and there is 
a tendency in the Nationalist rank and file to assume 
that Mr. Wyndham’s Bill represents a minimum con- 
cession which will be multiplied if they shout loudly 
enough. There has been hardly any attempt to under- 
stand English feeling on the land-purchase question, 
and for this state of things we have to thank Archbishop 
Walsh and the ‘‘Freeman’s Journal’. The prelate 
has announced that the Bill confers no financial benefits 
on Ireland, while the newspaper has devoted minute 
and ingenious criticism to the text of the measure with 
the desire of proving to the tenant purchaser that he is 
being offered a bad bargain. The said tenant has been 
given such extraordinary concessions in the past that 
he does not seem to realise that most people would 
call the prospect of buying a holding by 68} years’ 
payment of a sum much less than the present judicial 
rent a very good bargain for the purchaser. 


Two definite criticisms of importance seem likely to 
be adopted by the Nationalist party: as a body they 
object to the provision for retaining in the hands of the 
State a perpetual small rent-charge, and they protest 
strongly against the fixing of a minimum price for sale. 
We shall hear a great deal more of these two points in 
committee. Meanwhile Lord Dunraven has had no 
difficulty in showing that landlords who sell will not 
make money by the transaction. But the Irish land- 
lords realise that it is quite worth while to lose some 
immediate income in order to escape from the perpetual 
litigation and worries of the present intolerable system. 
And on the other side the ‘‘ Daily Independent”, 
followed by a significant number of individual National- 
ists, recognises the essential merits of the Bill. 


‘*Mr. Morley at Montrose” is rather an alluring 
collocation though his speech did not rise to the level 
of its exaggerated exordium, ‘‘the most interesting 
occasion he remembered in his political existence”. 
Retrenchment at all hazards is not the theme for great 
occasions; and a recapitulation of the expense of 
empire, which is the measure of the value of empire, 
must depend for its significance on the Budget. On 
Ireland one is always glad to hear Mr. Morley, not 
because he is a Home Ruler, but because he has 
sympathy with ‘‘the Keltic element”, in life as ‘in 
literature”. He would have attacked the Government, 
even on its Irish policy, but his whole-hearted approval 


of Mr. Wyndham’s Bill left him no alternative but to 
attack not the present but the past of the Government. 
He spoke of ‘‘ the Deformed Transformed ”, not wholly 
a happy allusion unless Mr. Morley was chiefly thinking 
of the resemblance of Mr. Wyndham to Apollo. But 
Byron’s Transformed hero was conspicuous for his 
energy in the sack of Rome. Mr. Wyndham is doing 
anything but following the Cromwell method, and it is 
no valid reason for asking voters to reject the Govern- 
ment because Ireland has been misruled, not for seven- 
teen or a hundred years, as Mr. Morley said, but for the 
better part of athousand. In his more general attack 
Mr. Morley was candid but hardly wise in confessing 
himself so hopeless of finding an alternative Government 
that his only argument for a change is the exceeding 
badness of the present. It is possible after all to pass 
from bad to worse. 


At Brechin, since he had already got rid of that tire- 
some business of the taxation figures, Mr. Morley was 
able to give freer play to the natural charms of his 
oratory ; and he made his points with more of that fight- 
ing vigour than he has recently allowed to his philosophy. 
He was stimulated perhaps by one or two little personal 
successes. Mr. Chamberlain’s courageous testimony 
to the reasonable treatment of the natives by the 
Boers was a triumph for Mr. Morley. The trans- 
ference of 1,000 natives from Central to South Africa 
is attacked by the Scotch missionaries with whom 
Mr. Morley, the broad-minded, long ago agreed. The 
partial refusal or at least reluctance of the colonies 
to share in the burden of Imperial taxation leaves Mr. 
Morley, the disciple of Harrington, with the pleasing 
opportunity of saying ‘‘I told youso”. Perhaps the 
most striking features of this distinctly graceful speech 
was its whole-hearted acknowledgment, in more than 
one passage, of Mr. Chamberlain’s candour and 
honesty. Mr. Morley has often enough been twitted 
with the attribute ‘‘honest” but he does more than 
possess it ; he confesses his admiration for it in others. 
In one less important detail he fell from strict honesty 
of criticism. Mr. Balfour cannot justly be accused of 
going outside his function in his advice to the licensing 
authorities. He prejudged no separate case or set of 
cases; but expressed a necessary warning to magis- 
trates to avoid mistaking judicial for administrative 
authority. 


The Dutch strike, in the way of recent Dutch strikes, 
crumbled suddenly to pieces and is discredited in pro- 
portion with the loudness of its boasting and the extent 
of its operations. Many thousands of workmen are 
now out of work in Amsterdam, and those who 
engineered the strike have to realise not only their 
local failure but the set back their ill-calculated efforts 
have given to the legitimate cause of labour coalitions. 
The inherent flaw in successive labour demonstrations 
in Holland has been not the strategic miscalculation of 
chances but a readiness to trust to the weakness of the 
government rather than the strength of the labourers’ 
case. All reasonable people sympathise with labourers 
whose success in earning luxury for others is no measure 
of the comfort they get for themselves. No reasonable 
person supports any movement more intent on weaken- 
ing government than strengthening labour. Weak 
government is the death, strong labour the life of the 
only socialism worth having. / 


The National Union of Teachers, that is of Elementary 
Teachers, have been holding their annual meeting 
during the week. They describe it as their annual 
meeting, but amidst the crowd of teachers’ meetings it 
is impossible to distinguish it from a score of others. 
If they would meet more rarely and ‘‘ resoloot” a little 
less, their meetings would count for more. As a class 
the significance of the elementary school teacher to the 
country is enormous, infinitely greater than the public 
realises. But that the public does not is very much the 
teachers’ own fault: they would be a much more 
grateful, if not comforting, quantity to the country if 
they were not eternally talking. They should meet but 
once a year, soon after the issue of the year’s code, 
when their views upon it would be looked for with 
attention. We are heartily with them this year in their 


condemnation of the reversion to examination, tentative 
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it is true at present; but the mark of the hoof is there 
and the horns and tail may at any time appear. This 
is not worthy of Mr. Morant. Unfortunately all the 
force of Sir George Kekewich’s protest is lost in the 
personal petty tone of his hardly decent speech. Sir 
George thinks he has been badly treated and goes and 
tells tales to the teachers against his old department. 
Sir George has leisure now, but it is not otium cum 
dignitate. 

It must be a comfort to ministries to feel that how- 
ever bitterly they may be assailed, and however many 
bye-elections they may lose, they need never have the 
least difficulty in filling up vacancies in their ranks as 
these occur. We might count on the fingers of one 
hand the party politicians who, invited to fill high posts 
in a Government which they thought was losing the 
confidence of the country, would decline on that ground ; 
and we should not be quite sure of them. As regards 
Mr. Arthur Elliot, who has taken Mr. Hayes Fisher’s 
place in the Government, everyone who knows anything 


of him must feel that the choice is good. Mr Elliot 


is one of the most thinking men on the Unionist 
side of the House. He would not by any means be a 
weak spot in a strong Cabinet. 


Charity, a word so often profaned that we hate to 
profane it, yet must do so, is being put to such base 
uses that one day the public will rise in wrath and in 
one great socialistic wave of the hand sweep away the 
crowd of nuisances from street, theatre, press, and 
post. The institution of the paid beggar of the street 
corner, who shakes her box in your face ; the prostitu- 
tion of little children, generally little girls dressed up 
that their appearance may prove catching, to the work 
of public solicitation of subscription ; the sealed auto- 
graph letter ; the personal caller are rapidly bringing 
the whole system of voluntary contribution to such dis- 
repute that men will prefer the summons of the tax and 
rate collector to the solicitations of these organised 
mendicants. We are moved to these remarks by a 
feature in the proceedings at the New Theatre. At a 
certain point in the performance of ‘‘ David Garrick” 
little girls, very little girls, in fancy dress go round the 
theatre soliciting subscriptions for an orphanage. This, 
we are told, is by express consent of Sir Charles 
Wyndham. Weare much surprised that Sir Charles 
Wyndham allows it. Instead of begging in the glare 
of a theatre these children ought to have been in bed 
hours before. We appreciate the claim of the object 
of the collection, and the difficulty of obtaining funds, 
but that does not excuse an illegitimate device. And 
such a use of little children is not legitimate. 


The tone in most sections of the Stock Markets was 
fairly cheerful at the beginning of the week, but subse- 
quently the rather disquieting news from the Balkan 
Peninsula had a depressing effect, and moreover 
exaggerated importance was attached to the speech 
of King Alexander of Servia. There was some selling 
of Consols which resulted in a fall of }, and other 
gilt-edged securities declined sympathetically. Home 
Rails were dull, although the traffic returns on 
the whole made “7 ood showings. The North- 
Eastern’s increase o £ 34,114, the Great Eastern’s 
of £17,900 and the Brighton’s of £14,500 compare 
favourably with the results of two years ago, when 
Easter fell almost as late as this year, but 
the South-Eastern’s gain of £20,133 is less satis- 
factory in comparison. The feature of markets was 
the severe break in Yankees following the legal 
decision in the case of the Northern Securities Cor- 
poration. Support was, however, forthcoming and an 
all-round improvement took place, but it is doubtful 
whether prices can long be maintained in the absence 
of public interest. The account to be arranged in 
Kaffirs was of much the same dimensions as at the last 
settlement, and in consequence there was little altera- 
tion in contango rates. The particulars to hand 
regarding the native labour conditions in March show 
a net increase of 3,746 ‘‘ boys”, which is considered 
fairly penmnatery, but there are no signs of a revival of 
business in the South African department. Rhodesians 
improved on the excellent gold yield for March, viz. 


_ 19,620 ozs. which has only been exceeded on one occa- 


sion. Consols 91}. Bank rate 4 per cent. (2 October). 


MR. MORLEY EMERGES. 


R. MORLEY’S annual emergence from his library 
is always to us a welcome event. For it has 
come to this, that Mr. Morley takes practically no part 
in the distracting routine of the House of Commons, 
but employs himself in the more congenial and far more 
useful task of writing Mr. Gladstone’s life. The 
country gains, if the House of Commons loses, by this 
refusal on the part of one of its most distinguished men 
to swim aimlessly about in the cross-currents of party- 
politics. We shall have a very good life of Mr. 
Gladstone: and in the meantime we get the best 
criticism of the Government that clearness and con- 
sistency of mind, working at leisure, can produce. We 
have always maintained that Mr. Morley’s was a 
clarifying and elevating influence in public life: and 
our admiration is nowise diminished by our inability to 
dissent from some of his latest strictures on the 
Government. The London Education Bill is at present 
in too crude and tentative a form to justify anything 
like wholesale condemnation. Undoubtedly it pleases 
neither the friends of the County Council, nor the 
friends of the new borough councils, nor the friends of 
the old School Board. But ‘‘ the deformed may be trans- 
formed” in the course of committee, so we will leave it. 
About the amount of our national expenditure there is 
unfortunately no possibility of argument, even between 
the hottest partisans. We well remember the excite- 
ment aroused by what was called ‘‘the 100 million 
budget”. Now the national expenditure stands, after 
the war is over, at a round figure of £140,000,000. 
Even assuming that Mr. Ritchie intends to revive the 
operation of the sinking fund to the tune of 45,000,000 
or £6,000,000 a year, our outlay will still be in the 
neighbourhood of £135,000,000. Though it is not easy 
to test the accuracy of such assertions, we are inclined 
to agree with Mr. Morley that this increase of expense 
is greater than the increase of national wealth. It is 
certainly true that the expansion of our territory does 
not mean a correspondent increase in the area of con- 
tribution to taxation. We have always thought that 
our colonists, whilst getting their full share of the 
glory and the trade, did not pay their fair share of the 
burthens of the Empire. Mr. Morley calculates that a 
Briton contributes nearly 30s., and a Canadian only 2s. 
per annum to the cost of the Empire. This figure, if it 
can be sustained, is very remarkable. But, after all, 
our attitude towards the question of national expendi- 
ture must depend upon our views about the war. 
Mr. Morley has always condemned the war, which 
he declares to have been brought about by a ‘‘ mis- 
managed trifle”. He is therefore perfectly consistent 
in condemning the expenditure that has flowed from 
the war. What, we fancy, the Government chiefly 
resents is the conduct of those who clamoured for war 
and are now shouting at the expense. There is one 
department of public extravagance which we regret 
that Mr. Morley did not use his authority to rebuke, 
we mean, reckless borrowing by municipal bodies. 
Many of Mr. Morley’s friends, we know, favour this 
form of getting into debt, because it has nothing to do 
with militarism. But Mr. Morley is too mature an 
economist, and too experienced a statesman, not to know 
that this unchecked hypothecation of capital, even for 
the lighting of streets and the running of tramways, 
must end in trouble. A word from Mr. Morley on 
the subject of local indebtedness would have had 
great weight and would have been very seasonable. 
For in truth this practice of mortgaging the future 
by borrowing money is fast becoming a national vice, 
in private individuals as well as in public bodies. 

It was only natural that Mr. Morley should turn 
with complacency to ‘‘the proposal to abolish the 
Irish landlord”. We understand, and are not con- 
cerned to deny the ex-Chief Secretary’s mild accusation 
of inconsistency against the Unionist party. It 
really is not so many years ago that the prin- 
ciple of pledging British credit to enable Irish 
tenants to buy their farms was denounced on 
Unionist platforms and in the Unionist press. 
‘* Give us twenty years of resolute government, and 
Home Rule and land purchase will both disappear.” 
That was unquestionably the answer of the Unionists 
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to Mr. Gladstone in 1886. Seventeen out of the twenty 
years have now elapsed, cries Mr. Morley, and here 
you are bringing forward a land purchase scheme on a 
scale not dreamt of by Mr. Gladstone. Is not this a 
confession that your Government has been a failure ? 
We cannot see that it is: quite the contrary. Land 
purchase was rejected in 1886 because it was coupled 
with Home Rule, and because the social condition of 
Ireland was highly disturbed. There are many foods 
that are good for a healthy man, but dangerous to a 
patient in high fever. Mr. Gladstone’s offer to buy out 
the Irish landlords was spurned as a bite to secure 
their acceptance of Home Rule. But a great deal has 
happened since 1886. Home Rule has disappeared 
from practical politics, for the nonce, at all events: 
Ireland is socially quiet: and an experiment in 
land purchase has been made and succeeded. The 
last point is the most important. We are not 
ourselves captivated by flowing periods from 
Mr. Wyndham about “the chivalry” of the Irish 
tenant. Chivalry is not a term of business, and 
we take it that the Keltic peasant is much like other 
tenants, who would not pay their rent, or their instal- 
ments, unless they were obliged to. How far the 
punctuality of the tenants who have hitherto been 
selected as experiments by the Ashbourne and Balfour 
legislation is a reliable datum for further experiments, we 
do not know. May not the purchasers under these Land 
Acts have been the cream of the tenantry? And who 
can answer for the payment of instalments for a period 
of eighty years? We make these observations to dis- 
courage unduly sanguine expectations as to the results 
of Mr. Wyndham’s Bill. That it will kill Home Rule, 
we do not believe. Agitation for political independence 
will continue so long as it is a reasonably profitable 
occupation, and its profitableness will rise or fall 
according to the economic condition of Ireland. When 
Irish agriculture is having good times, we shall hear 
nothing about Home Rule: when times are bad, the 
cry will be revived, and so on to the crack of doom. 
Mr. Morley begins and ends with finance: and so do 
we. For the contents of the Budget will decide the 
fate of the Government. 


BAGHDAD AND INDIA. 


RIGINALLY the offspring of the German Ana- 
tolian Railway Company and the Deutsche Bank, 

the Baghdad Railway seems suddenly to have blossomed 
out as an international enterprise. How far this is due 
to the necessity for obtaining British countenance and 
capital we are at present left to conjecture. There is at 
least reason to believe that England has only been 
invited to join in the project because her co-operation 
has been discovered to be necessary to its success. We 
have Mr. Balfour’s assurance that the difficulty is not 
one of money. This assertion is questioned, and not 
without good cause, but either way money would not be 
the only difficulty. Kowait is the best terminus for the 
railway on the Persian Gulf, and that cannot be obtained 
without our consent by virtue of an agreement we have 
with the Sheik ot Kowait. There are, however, other 
places on the Gulf which we do not control, which could 
be used as a terminus, though less suitable than Kowait. 
In any case, however, it would still be quite feasible 
without any British assistance to carry the line as 
far as Basra, and though Basra is not on the Gulf, 
as some press-made geographers choose to assume, 
it is sufficiently accessible to shipping to be used as 
a maritime terminus if no better could be secured. 
Apart from this two reasons are given for requiring 
British support. The final objective of the railway, 
we are told, is India and its extension there must be 
through British territory. In the second place the 
assent of England is necessary to the assignment of 
Turkish customs as a guarantee without which the 
project cannot be floated. However this may be it 
would clearly be unwise to permit any pique or resent- 
ment of the passing animosity of a rival nation to 
prevent us from taking our share in an enterprise which 
might be carried out in spite of our opposition and if 


we had no voice in its management be easily manipu- 


lated to the injury of our material interests in the middle 
and further East. 

For England the Indian aspect of the scheme is almost 
the only one. Asa commercial proposition it is doubtful 
whether the railway would remunerate anyone but the 
promoters and contractors. In some respects it even 
threatens injury to existing English interests. It would 
displace a certain amount of sea-borne traffic to the 
Gulf of which British shipping now enjoys a practical 
monopoly and it would introduce fresh competition 
with British manufactures, possibly under favoured con- 
ditions. The political complications involved are also a 
serious factor. The effect on our position in India and on 
Indian trade with Persia remains the dominant considera- 
tion. That position must be materially affected by the 
approach to the Gulf of a railway starting from the 
Mediterranean and controlled by rival European Powers. 
Granted it might have been better if the railway had 
never been projected it is still idle to ignore the 
force of Mr. Balfour's contention that if the line is to 
be made with or without our help, it is better that we 
should have our full share in the promotion and 
management. 

The assumption that the Baghdad railway will form 
the first section of a through line to India is not one 
which can be readily admitted. Whether it is pos- 
sible to construct a railway along the Persian Gulf 
and the Mekran coast to Kardchi and whether 
such a line would be profitable are points which have 
yet to be proved. The latest and weightiest autho- 
rity, Sir T. Holdich, has decisively declared against 
it. The natural obstacles if not insuperable are most 
formidable. The expense would be enormous. The 
climate would exclude passenger traffic for half 
the year while in the matter of goods carriage it 
could not compete with the sea route. Commercially 
such a line presents no hope of success. It would 
shorten the mail and some of the passenger communi- 
cation with India and that is all. Further, no extension 
of the Baghdad Railway to India could start from 
Kowait. Basra is probably the most westerly point of 
diversion. If the object, irrespective of other considera- 
tions, is to secure through railway communication 
with India, the simple way would be to link up the 
existing Russian system by a line from Khushk to 
Quetta—about 500 miles of open country—if the assent 
of the Afghan Government could be secured. The 
connexion could be rapidly and cheaply effected. Or 
failing this, a line from Erivan through northern Persia 
to Khelat and Quetta would present fewer obstacles 
and better commercial prospects than the coast route. 
No decided argument therefore can be based on the 
possible advantage to India of a railway destined to 
be the first section of a through line to Karachi. A line 
stopping short at the Gulf would undoubtedly shorten 
the transit for Indian mails and passengers, who looked 
for speed rather than comfort. But the superiority of 
the sea route for goods would be scarcely impaired and 
for all strategic purposes England must still and always 
depend on the sea. 

In all cases the attitude of Russia must be taken 
into account. Without stopping to bewail the past, 
it must be recognised that Russia has attained a 
dominant position in the councils of the Shah. Call it 
‘*commercial occupation” ‘‘ peaceful penetration” or 
‘‘painless identificaiion”, however the process be 
named and accomplished, Russia at present entirely 
controls Persian policy. Russia is absolutely op- 
posed to the Baghdad Railway. It introduces foreign 
commerce and hostile influence into a region which she 
would wish herself tomonopolise. And worse still it is 
a line of strategic importance enfilading her frontier 
in Asia Minor and preventing a sudden occupation of 
the Turkish strongholds on an outbreak of hostilities. 
This danger would have been still greater if the pro- 
jected line had been drawn through Diarbekr and along 
the left bank of the Tigris. The selection, which seems 
now to have been decided, of the southern alignment 
may be a concession to Russian pressure. It is certainly 
not that which suits the interests of Turkey.. With 
these views it is very unlikely that the dominant Power 


in Persia would favour or even permit the extension 


along the coast of a line which would establish an- 
tagonistic interests and assist commercial rivalry. The 
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ultimate desiyns of Russia in Persia undoubtedly include 
a railway connecting her continental system with the 
coast and the establishment of a naval station on the 
Gulf. Such a move would be a menace to English 
supremacy in Eastern waters and a danger to India 
which cannot be disregarded. The British Government 
has formally intimated that any such invasion of her 
rights and of her position of ascendency in the Gulf 
must and would be resisted. But if we offer facilities 
for a naval station at Kowait to an undertaking largely 
controlled by other nationalities, we seem not only to 
recede from this position but also to render it corre- 
spondingly difficult to deny similar advantages to 
Russia and her commerce. We in fact create a situa- 
tion which would assist if it did not justify Russian 
diplomacy in disregarding our claims and remon- 
strances. Not that this consideration carries much 
weight. Russia never hasbeen and never will be deterred 
by any diplomatic considerations from prosecuting her 
plans when she finds herself strong enough to en- 
force them. Whether England joins in this scheme 
or stands aloof, the approach of Russia to the Gulf 
will be determined in the end by nothing but her 
desire to get there and our capacity to resist her. 

We have to make the best of a situation which 
we may not welcome but cannot avert, and to gain 
what advantage we can from it. It is clearly the duty 
of our Government to require as a condition of our 
participation that the control of Kowait and the 
adjoining waters shall remain in English hands, that 
the status quo in the Gulf shall be preserved and 
that any attempt to disturb it shall be resisted by 
the Powers associated in the enterprise. Such an 
arrangement would be for the benefit of all parties. 
England would continue, as she has done for centuries, 
at her own expense to preserve the peace and order of 
the Gulf and to protect all commerce alike. With such 
an assurance the British position would be strengthened. 
Without it any national connexion with the scheme 
would inevitably tend to accelerate and intensify the 
danger with which our position in India and Australasia 
is menaced by the Russian absorption of Persia and the 
‘tstablishment of a rival sea power on her shores. 


IRELAND THE ENTERPRISING. 


F windy periods and many platitudes about 
patriotism had power to stay the dawn of a 
better day for Ireland, there would be reason to feel 
a little uneasy at the number of highly coloured 
speeches and articles on the subject that have been 
turned out within the last few weeks. The example of 
taste and judgment set by. Mr. Wyndham when he 
refrained, at the most alluring, one might say, the most 
legitimate opportunity, from the flowery manner is not 
being followed as it deserves. A certain amount of 
fine language is by tradition permissible, more, 
appropriate, in regard to Irish affairs. It was 
not the least perhaps of Mr. Parnell’s claims to 
originality that he did contemptuously without it. 
It is a privilege to listen to the mellow periods of 
Mr. Redmond prepared at such evident pains on our 
behalf; whilst Mr. Healy’s coruscations of wit and 
fancy are enjoyable at any hour of the night. But 
the line must be drawn. A very little of the sort of 
eloquence which Mr. Pirrie, the Chairman of the Irish 
Industrial Conference, poured forth at the University 
Buildings in Dublin at the first meeting on Wednes- 
day goes far. ‘‘I am convinced that momentous 
issues hang upon our deliberations to-day”; ‘an 
epoch-making event in the history of our country” ; 
‘*a day on which we seized the golden opportunity that 
comes to nations as well as individuals” ; ‘‘ how proud 
and gratified I feel that I should have been selected 
unanimously to fill this important position”; ‘‘ any 
Irishman, even the most eminent during the past 
hundred years, would have rejoiced to see this day and 
have felt proud to occupy such a position”—and more 
in the same key. We are unwilling to strike a 
jarring note, but if this is the way in which the 
peaceful revolution in Ireland is to be ushered in 
we are not sure but what we might prefer a touch 
of the more conventional Keltic methods. Talk in this 


strain is apt to give the fatal impression of swelled 
head. Ina much more interesting passage Mr. Pirrie 
referred to the way in which the great Belfast shipping 
firm with which he is associated arose. We have a 
notion he would agree that it might not to-day be 
employing twelve thousand men and paying twenty 
thousand pounds a week in wages, if its founders, 
Sir Edward Harland and Mr. Wolff, had spent 
much of their energies on such tall talk as we 
have given a sample or so of. We referred at 
the time it was announced by Mr. Wyndham to 
the spirited enterprise which Lord Iveagh and Mr. 
Pirrie have shown in finding the capital necessary for 
the interesting scheme of industrial development in 
connexion with transport that is to be put into train. 
Of course it is only fit that the men who have made 
great fortunes out of a country, and that their 
own country, should, when the occasion arises, play a 
leading, so to say, a disinterested part in much-needed 
industrial enterprise and experiment of moment. 
This part Mr. Pirrie, as well as Lord Iveagh, most 
creditably shows his entire readiness to play. And 
it is very natural that he should be chosen to pre- 
side over the Industrial Conference. Stript of its quite 
unnecessary embroidery of eloquence, the object of the 
Conference was to take steps towards the establishment 
of an Irish institute of industry representative of the 
trading and manufacturing interests in the four pro- 
vinces, and further to consider the question of holding 
an international exhibition in Dublin. These proposals 
were embodied in resolutions and unanimously agreed 
to. A business-like programme it will be granted ; 
and not an occasion for heroics. We have grown so 
accustomed of late, through the action of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, to 
industrial gatherings at which all shades of 
political feeling in Ireland are represented with- 
out clash or discord, that this latest instance is not 
particularly remarkable in that respect perhaps. It is, 
however, the first non-official conference of the kind, 
which gives fresh evidence of the real zeal there is 
throughout Ireland to-day in the cause of this indus- 
trial movement. The Government, while expressing 
their approval of the gathering and its object, decided 
not to take any active part in the programme. With 
their own highly scientific and growing organisation, 
which is intimately concerned with Irish industry, to 
work, it is obvious that this is the correct attitude for 
the State. 

It is to be hoped that the new Institute will speedily 
prove that it has an ardour for practical hard work at 
least equal to its good intention. There is no doubt 
room and to spare for such a non-official body and the 
Department of State, and the Institute starts with this 
among other things in its favour : it has the experience 
of Mr. Pluakett’s department, its methods and inquiries, 
as a guide. Frankly, the resolution passed at the Con- 
ference in favour of an international exhibition does 
not impress us greatly: it seems rather showy 
and premature: it the Institute however can con- 
centrate a great part of its energy on the 
work of getting into touch by means of some 
local machinery with a great number of districts in all 
parts of Ireland, and so of aiding local enterprise, it 
is sure to do good. It has often seemed to us that 
local industry in various parts of England would gain 
not a little if it could be stimulated by some such body 
as that which has just been formed for Ireland—but 
England at the moment is not the enterprising part of 
the United Kingdom. We appoint high and dry 
professors to the Board of Trade, and chatter, when 
out of office, on the virtues of ‘‘ efficiency”. 

It is very interesting to observe the way in which 
at the present time the Irish land and the Irish 
industry and manufacturing questions are advancing 
side by side, forming as they should a kind of twin 
movement. One day Mr. Wyndham is announcing an 
industrial development scheme in Parliament, another 
explaining his Land Bill: on Wednesday the Industrial 
Conference was held in Dublin, on Thursday the 
Nationalist Convention on the Land Bill and also the 
Land Conference Committee. At the present rate of pro- 
gress the old weary name for Ireland, the distressful 
country, should soon die out, and in its place may be 
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substituted that of the enterprising country. Looking | whose shape opinion may differ, but that almost 


_ at the matter in quite an impartial spirit we should feel 


distinctly inclined to say that this hopeful outlook of 
things Irish at the present time was largely due to 
the skill and in this matter to the long view of the 
Government: that a policy of haste to discover and 
apply the right and lasting remedies for Irish complaints 
had been deliberately substituted for the old policy 
of mere hurry, which one associates with too many 
previous Ministries, Conservative and Liberal; among 
others with at least one of which Mr. Morley himself 
was a distinguished figure—though, if you were think- 
ing of hurry in its long forgotten Saxon sense, there 
was probably not nearly so much of it in Mr. Morley’s 
régime as some Irish Nationalists hoped for and as 
Irish landlords professed to fear. But that may pass. 
Say that we are quite mistaken in our view that 
the Government is entitled to credit in regard to 
its Irish policy. Instead, take Mr. Morley’s 
blind chance theory. Though he does not use 
those words, we believe we are not misrepresenting 
him. As we understand it, the theory is that until 


‘Home Rule is passed, no Government can possibly tell 


what it is or is not going to do in the near future in 
regard to Ireland. If this is true, of course the 
Government deserves absolutely no credit for foresight ; 
and for aught they know to the contrary they may be 
passing a Coercion Bill for Ireland next year—if in 
office—instead of a Land Bill. Like very bad pyramid 
players the Government can, as it were, only make 
single pot strokes as the chance occurs : anything like 
a long and carefully thought out break, such as the 
professional cueist achieves, must be out of the 
question. They have no idea what their next 
stroke will be, and probably they will break down 
in playing it—and let in the other duffer. There can of 
course be no science in such a game. In fact you 
might describe it asa matter of flukes. Thus when the 
Government created the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction in Ireland, it was practically a 
fluke: it was another fluke’ when they alit on Mr. 
Plunkett as the Minister for that department: when 
they appointed Mr. Wyndham as Irish Secretary, when 
they suddenly jumped to the conclusion that they 
must bring in a drastic Land Bill. These then 
are not to be regarded for a moment as the 
carefully played connecting strokes that make up 
a really fine break. They are isolated and unscientific. 
We hope we are not carrying Mr. Morley’s theory too 
far and doing violence to it: we are not conscious of 
doing so. If we accept Mr. Morley’s view, we may be 
tempted to play with the fancy of those gamblers and 
others—some quite intellectual men by the way among 
them—who hold that there is much more system, hid 
from human comprehension, in chance than commonly 
supposed. For, seriously, we doubt whether by the 
most scientific arrangement of their plans for years 
ahead the Government could have been better placed 
than they are to-day for settling the Irish question. 
The Irish landlords, who, displaced by successive land 
acts, have become as much anachronisms as the seigneur 


was in France before the Revolution, are to go, as 


landlords, and the tenants come in, just at the time 
when the Department of State in Ireland, which is 
intent on leading the industrial and manufacturing 
population into the paths of prosperity, is reaching a 
high efficiency. A new landed class perhaps never 
before in the history of nations came into existence 
under better auspices. We congratulate the Govern- 
ment on another great piece of luck. Their fortune 
only deserts them at the polls. 


FORGOTTEN CITIES. 


I AM grateful to Mr. Forrest for his book ‘‘ Cities of 

India Past and Present”. It has made me for a 
whole morning abandon my winter-long watch through 
my window for a stray sunbeam on the grey Welsh 
hills which stretch away to the grey sea. And to-day, 
even these were blotted out by a grey mist. But what 
matter? I have been in real sunshine; not the 
hesitating invertebrate attempt at it which gives an 
uncertain shadow, molluscous Ameeba-like, over 


solid yellow shine in which a man is a man, a 
mouse is a mouse, until all shadows pass into the 
shades of night. 

It streamed on me as I turned the pages, for in most 
of the cities described in them I have seen this same 
sunlight clasping all earthly things, holding them fast 
in its continuous grip, and yet curiously apart from 
them. Apart even from you yourself though you realise 
that it is filtering fast through civilisation generally and 
clothes in particular as it claims right of entry to the 
very marrow of your bones. For, if in England the 
sun is a delightful plaything, a pet to be made much of 
and spoilt and forgiven until seventy times seven, in 
India it has to be respected as the Limiter as well as 
the Giver of life. I never realised its absolute power so 
keenly as I did once in the wide quadrangle at Fateh- 
pur Sikri regarding which Mr. Forrest quotes Bishop 
Heber’s dictum that none of our famous colleges are 
fit to be compared with it in size or beauty. 

I crossed it one hot day in late April when my 
own foreshortened noontide shadow seemed an abyss 
yawning at my feet, and every inch of rose-red pave- 
ment became an ordeal by fire. Yet even, that memory 
leaves those of Fatehpur Sikri paramount in pleasure ; 
the favourite haven, indeed, of my thought which, 
dove-like, wanders forth seeking comfort while I sit 
here watching a deluge! For Fatehpur Sikri is 
the most marvellous portrait of a man that has 
ever been painted by brush or pen. To _ other 
cities one goes because something was done there, 
because someone was born there, lived there, or 
died there. But this ‘‘rose-red city half as old 
as time” is the man himself. And such a man! 
Taking him all in all, one does not only doubt 
if we shall ever see his like again, but wonder 
if the whole world could produce anything finer 
than Akbar, the great Moghul. Taking him and his 
environment, both with their context of needs and 
limitations, I doubt if it could. And Fatehpur Sikri is, 
as it were, the imagination of Akbar carved in red 
sandstone. The imagination, that is, of the man who 
coined the immortal money that was never to be put to 
base uses. That was all of purest gold tried in the fire, 
all free from vainglorious image or superscription, all 
stamped with some fleeting flower some changeless 
belief. The imagination of the man whose creed seeks 
‘*God behind the screen of His Truth” yet ends with 
those well-known words—in which lie, surely, the very 
essence of sweetness and sadness distilled from the 
flower of life—‘ only the dust of the rose-leaves remains 
for the heart of the perfume seller’”. So one is glad, 
with a great gladness, that the dead body of the man 
lies elsewhere and not in the rose-red city which still 
enshrines the very essence of his living thoughts. Glad 
that the dust of the rose leaves serves as motes in the 
sunlight. 

One of these thoughts, by the way, seems unknown to 
Mr. Forrest and so the quaint irresponsibility of the build- 
ing known as the Five Palaces misses its meaning. 
Now I have heard it said by knowledgeable native folk 
that these five superimposed stories or platforms, each 
diminishing in size and height until from fitty the sup- 
porting pillars dwindle to four, as to the use of which 
Mr. Forrest says speculation has no last word, were 
really built as a playground for Akbar’s heir so as to 
enable him in all suns and seasons to lead, practically, 
an outdoor life. And, lest the young eyes should 
become unconsciously biassed by habit, and so learn less 
tolerance amid men’s fashionings and fashions than from 
Nature’s endless variety, the architect was bidden never 
to repeat himself in arch or pillar or carving. 

Perhaps, therefore, there is small wonder that we, the 
builders of Board schools, puzzle ourselves as to what 
mad idea is responsible even for the second story with 
its five and thirty pillars, each, like the stars of heaven, 
differing from another in glory ! 

So much for Akbar, though the temptation to linger 
is great; greater than to follow Mr. Forrest’s sudden 
descent on Luckaow— Lucknow of all cities in India! 
Truly, if our treatment of the Oudh Nawabs was unjust 
we have some excuse for our conduct in the intoler- 
able degradation—even of honest bourgeois bricks and 
mortar—for which that dynasty is responsible. And 
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the offence is so wanton, so abnormal. While other 
Indian potentates of that time were hewing sandstone 
and chiselling marble Saadat Khan and his kind were 
modelling mud fishes and setting them as their sign 
maoual on paltry stucco palaces and grotesque gates ; 
if igdeed their crime was not greater in that they be- 
plastered with their inconceivable vulgarity forts which 
other dead decent folk had built ! Then behind even this 
fishiness lies, what to me is unforgivable. The desertion, 
the forgetting of Ayodhya the ancient capital of 
India. True, Mr. Forrest forgets it also, but he 
is an alien. The Nawabs, even if they had the 
Mohammedan’s fierce intolerance of idolatry, were at 
least sons of the soil and might so far have imitated 
Akbar’s imagination as to divine that their greatest 
glory would be found in usurping the seat of the gods 
as their throne, and not in building a house of cards of 
their own imagining. 

Perhaps, however, they felt unequal to the task. In 
a way I do not wonder at this ; for Ayodhya even now, 
a heap of ruins, takes one’s breath away. Its very 
insignificance contrasts so crushingly with what we 
know of its past magnificence, that the mind refuses to 
accept the contradiction. So the eye satisfies itself 
with desolation, and waits till the picture is past before 
allowing memory to wake, and tell its dream of Rama and 
Sita, of the Golden Age, of Asoka, Vicramaditya, and— 
most of all—of the Nameless King who ruled before our 
era, of whom nothing is known save that he styled 
himself Soter Megas. There is a strange fascination 
about this Unknown Unnamed who yet lived within 
the possibility of knowledge as distinguished from 
legend. To come as a great saviour, and to pass with- 
out leaving even a name behind; such a personality 
somehow befits a forgotten city like Ayodhya better 
even than those dead heroes whose deeds are recorded 
in the great epics of India. And it befits not Ayodhya 
only, but the scores of forgotten cities which in India lie 
hidden beneath green wheatfields, lost in desert places ; 
fits them, perhaps, even better since they too are 
nameless. 

Sometimes it is true a sahib, possessed by one of the 
many delusions which irritate the sahib-logue’s brain to 
causeless and inconceivable energy, will come and cross- 
question the village elders about some ordinary looking 
mounds which have been mounds ever since the village 
was in being ; and Heaven knows that is far enough 
back to satisfy most folk. Sometimes the devil of need- 
less action will even cause digging as for buried treasure, 
though it would be wiser to try the nearest snake’s hole, 
since all that the spades discover are a few bricks. 
Bricks first of all such as men have used since—well ! 
ever since men were known. Then small bricks purple, 
curiously hard, such as folk say men used of old. And 
then, deepest of all, bricks such as no man surely 
ever used ; broad flat stone-like ; pale, yet harder than 
the purple. Bricks, one of which the village grey- 
beards take up and handle curiously, saying with a 
shake of the head ‘‘It is very old”. And there the 
matter ends as a rule, since villages know nothing of 
learned articles in reviews, or identification of legendary 
sites. So the mound returns to its moundship with per- 
haps a new legend of ‘‘the sahib who came” attached 
to it as indissolubly as the legend of its age. 

Sometimes, however, the village itself bestows a 
name on the forgotten city. I remember one which 
even now after twenty years raises a smile by its in- 
congruity. It was, I believe, a very important mound 
from an antiquarian point of view. But that was 
neither here nor there to the villagers. They called it 
**Skub”’, no more no less, and as ‘‘Skub” it first 
brought home to me the mysterious fascination of these 
forgotten cities of India. I saw it first against a sun- 
set sky which showed, clear and even, the swelling curve 
that at noon even in a level barren plain might well 
have passed unnoticed. The little cluster of cowherds’ 
huts which represented the nineteenth century lay be- 
hind me, and all around was desert. ‘It is very old” 
said the villagers ‘‘itis even forgotten how old it is, 
but the bricks of the golden age are found there some- 
times 


The bricks of the golden age ! 
Ah! Mr. Forrest! why did you forget them? Not 


that it matters. On this wet day, even without 
Akbar’s imagination, a watcher for sunlight can use 
them to build a nameless City of Dreams through 
which a nameless Saviour of Mankind rides forth into 
the world—to be forgotten. F. A. STEEL. 


GAME IN AUSTRALIA. 


PERMANENT official of one of the Australian 

States lately said’ in reply to a question as to the 
condition of indigenous and imported game in Australia 
‘that for his part he would rather see sheep and cattle 
on the land than game of any kind”. This gives 
the key to the official position of successive ministries 
in regard to the preservation of wild life, ever since the 
Australian States ceased to be Crown colonies, roughly 
speaking, over fifty years ago. It also explains the 
gradual but decided diminution in numbers of almost 
every species of indigenous ground and feathered game 
to the point of extinction in all but the remotest parts of 
the country during that period. Furthermore, acclima- 
tisation (which has already rendered New Zealand a 
sportsman’s paradise without the slightest prejudice to 
either pastoral or agricultural interests) either has been 
utterly neglected or practically left to private enterprise 
in Australia ; the State content merely to pass short 
Acts of Parliament and to distribute and post in rural 
districts placards setting forth the provisions of such 
Acts. Naturally no practical check upon the decrease 
of species has resulted. 

Presumably an object-lesson is intended to the effect 
that every portion of the Australian States other than 
actual desert is suitable for and open to pastoral or 
agricultural settlement. In other words, the mental 
vista of fertile plains and uplands, “‘ prodigal in oil and 
hoary to the wind”, is highly desirable to open before 
the prospective colonist—with capital to invest. That 
is understood. But a practical man who knows the 
country may be excused for asking why no mention is 
usually made of the enormous areas set apart as timber, 
mining, or water, reserves; all of which are, wisely 
enough, maintained jealously as such by the Lands 
Department of each State, and exempted by law from 
either pastoral or agricultural settlement? The aggre- 
gate area of these reserves forms no inconsiderable 
portion of the total area of each State ; what use, then, 
is being made of their surface—apart of course from 
their original purpose—other than to constitute a har- 
bourage for scrub-cattle and ‘‘brumby”-horses? Asa 
fact this reserve area, containing some of the finest land 
in the eastern States, does furnish such a harbourage 
on account of the quality of its grass, with the result 
that these valueless animals shortly become a perpetual 
pest to both squatter and agriculturist, breaking the 
fences, straying and interbreeding with the stock of the 
one, and devouring the crops of the other. Surely the 
surface of these reserves might be turned to more useful 
account, as sanctuaries and breeding-places for game, 
without interfering with their original purpose. 

Owing to the enormous damage done to the agri- 
cultural and pastoral interest through their introduction, 
as well as the immense sums which have been required 
to destroy them, the rabbit, hare, fox, sparrow and 
Indian mynah have become an obsession with the 
Australian taxpayer. So he is prone to regard all 
acclimatisation as mischievous, failing as a rule to 
recognise the difference between the ill-considered 
introduction of a species by some private individual 
or head of a Government department, anxious to be 
busy in the sight of the public, though utterly devoid 
of practical experience, and scientifically conducted 
acclimatisation, undertaken by men who are sports- 
men or naturalists, or both ; men who have made the 
subject the study of their lives, and so bring the 
best experience to bear on the suitability for the country 
of the species which it is proposed to acclimatise. 

One flagrant instance of official apathy in this con- 


nexion is afforded by the approaching extinction of the 


marsupial family. Since the prosperity of the southern 
and eastern Australian States depends so largely on the 
growth and export of beef, hides, wool and mutton, 
it was obvious that these animals could not be per- 
mitted to exist in anything like the same numbers, 
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seeing that a kangaroo or wallaby will eat as much 

ass as a sheep. But that was no excuse for their 
being treated as almost valueless vermin—upon the 
same plane as the rabbit in the economic scale of the 
sheep-farmer. 

No one is suggesting that a single Australian acre 
suitable and available for stock-raising or agriculture 
should be sacrificed to the preservation of indigenous 
game or the acclimatisation of other varieties ; or even 
that (except during the actual breeding season) such 
game should be allowed to trespass on that acre. But 
apart from the reserves above mentioned—which alone 
would be well-nigh sufficient for the needs of the 
nation’s game—there is an enormous area of rough 
range country. Frequently, these rough ranges are 
left year in, year out, to become the haunt of a few 
half-starved and wholly wild scrub cattle. But since 
they are not worse than the average of Highland deer- 
forests, one may presume that they would serve well 
enough for the acclimatisation of antlered game. And 
these in their occasional descents to the more fertile 
country could hardly damage crops to the same extent 
as would scrub cattle; and they would not be the 
means of “‘ straying” or deteriorating stock, as are the 
scrub cattle. 

Is this reserve land, being unseen alike by pastoralist 
and farmer, suitable for antlered and other game? A 
reply is to be found in the acclimatisation of the sam- 
bhur deer in the southern portions of Victoria ; where, 
in the vast tracts of forest country, dense as well as 
open and well grassed, in the fastnesses of hazel and 
musk scrub, as well as in the ti-tree scrub interspersed 
with stretches of grass, all along the coast line from 
Cape Schanck to the Gippsland Lakes, the species has 
thriven despite the slack observance of the protective 
laws, and without prejudice to any existing interest. 
It is clear from this that in a temperate climate it is 
possible for a tropical or sub-tropical species to thrive 
as well as, if not better than, say, the red deer from 
the colder climate of Scotland. Thus it should be 
possible to acclimatise in Australia any of the antlered 
game of Africa south of the Zambesi, the latitude 
of which is about the same as that of Townsville in 
Queensland. 

Again, judging from the fact that the water-buffalo 
has thriven well in the Northern Territory, and remem- 
bering that the parallels of latitude which enclose that 
country and Northern Queensland are not many degrees 
further from the Equator than those which define the 
limits of Upper and Lower Burmah, there seems every 
reason to believe that the gaur, the gayal, the tsine or 
banting, the thamine, sambhur, hog, barking deer, 
and the serow, all of which are to be found in the latter 
country, might be acclimatised in Northern and (in 
the case of the deer) Eastern Australia, since there is 
sufficient natural sustenance for them. Beside these, 
there are the green, imperial, and Nicobar pigeons, six 
species of pheasants, five of quail, three of francolin, 
ruddy-necked partridges, and several species of duck. 
With what agricultural or other interest would the 
introduction of any of these species of feathered game 
interfere? And surely—as regards the chances of 
South African game doing well in Australia—the 
Australian ranges and forests are not drier in summer 
than the veldt; nor are the watercourses fewer. 

Such reserves would have to be watched carefully by 
game-wardens: some ten to every 30,000 acres of 
reserve. This number would be sufficient for the aver- 
age population of the country districts, as well as to 
cope with pot-hunters and market-shots from the towns. 
These men could readily be recruited from the local 
agricultural allotment-holders or ‘‘ free-selectors ”—the 
same class of men who act as game-wardens in the 
United States—to whom the pay of a sovereign per 
week would be a welcome addition to their precarious 
incomes. Allowing an average of a dozen such reserves 
to each State the annual sum required— £6,000 odd— 
could be raised simply by enforcing the payment of the 
gun license for which the law of the State already pre- 
scribes, on paper. In addition, if a license to shoot 


ame were made compulsory—as in every other civi- 

ised country in the world—at the cost of some 15s. per 
annum the last ge | required would be forthcoming 
an extra shilling by the State. 


without the outlay o 


Australian sportsmen—of all men the least parsimonious 
where sport is concerned—would be the last to grudge 
the fees, in view of a prospect of game in plenty instead 
of the present miserable and decreasing stock. 


THE FAUST PUPPETS.—I. 


NOTED in an article on ‘‘ Marionettes” that the 
Faust puppet plays had a marked influence on 
both Lessing and Goethe. In the case of the former 
the result was a very fine and strange fragment, in the 
case of the latter it was that magnificent poem and 
drama which everybody knows (or is supposed by most 
people including themselves to know) either in the original 
or in a translation or in both. Any person who wishes 
to learn all about these puppet plays in their outward- 
ness and inwardness, and to acquire such learning in 
such a way that he will thereout suck no small advan- 
tage both in information and entertainment cannot do 
better than turn to and read Mr. T. C. Hedderwick’s 
English version of a German original, ‘‘ The Old German 
Puppet Play of Doctor Faust turned into English ”. 
The phrase ‘‘a German original” is particularly 
appropriate since there were no fewer than twelve 
known and accessible versions to choose from. Of 
these ‘‘ Doctor Faust, oder Der grosse Negromantist. 
Schauspiel mit Gesang in fiinf Aufziigen. Berlin, ganz 
neu gedruckt, 1832. 12° MS. Geisselbrecht. Oberst 
von Below ” appears to have been the first known pub- 
lication of the puppet-play. The Geisselbrecht here 
mentioned deserves a passing notice because, like 
Mr. Montague Stanley, once a celebrated and accord- 
ing to trustworthy record a first-rate Scotch actor, he 
gave up all truck with the playhouse on account of 
religious scruples, although it does not appear that like 
Montague Stanley he stepped from the stage into the 
pulpit. Before he severed his connexion with the 
puppets he underscored for omission in representation 
all the exclamations in the little people’s dialogue which 
struck him as impious. When he did finally retire 
he left a note on the margin of his MS. version of the 
play in these words ‘‘ All that is underscored moves me 
so deeply that I will never perform ‘ Faust’ again”. 
There were versions other than that of the conscientious 
Geisselbrecht, played respectively at Coln, Augsburg, 
Strassburg, and so on up to the number above quoted. 
Of these with one exception the most notable is that 
fathered by Simrock, which is as unlike the real thing 
and on the other hand as important in a literary sense 
as might have been, to take an imaginary instance, a 
version by Swift of the ‘‘ Faust” puppet play which 
Mr. Hedderwick thinks was probably given in London 
in the Dean’s time, and the one exception mentioned is 
naturally the version selected for translation by Mr. 
Hedderwick. This is a ‘‘ word-for-word transcript” of 
the MS. used by the puppet-player Bonneschky, who 
frequented Leipsic. The manner in which the MS. was 
obtained might be called ‘‘a knavish piece of work”. 
Dr. Hamm had been at infinite pains to take down the 
dialogue and ‘‘ business” day after day as he sat 
‘*in front” but he naturally longed for a sight of the 
actual MS. Bonneschky refused with lordly scorn to 
lend it. Whereupon Dr. Hamm set on his copyist to 
entertain one of Bonneschky’s ‘‘ carpenters ” so lavishly 
that the generous host got hold of the genuine MS. for 
two days during which it was copied with the utmost 
care. Where Bonneschky got the ‘‘ venerable volume” 
could not be ascertained. But we are told that ‘‘ the 
strong pasteboard cover was worn through with un- 
interrupted use, the old firm paper, soaked with lamp 
oil, smoked and yellowed, showed on every page, in 
large dark brown blotches, the traces of the fingers that 
had turned it over so often” and there seems no reason 
to contest Mr. Hedderwick’s supposition that no version 
has a better claim to ‘“‘unvarnished authenticity ”. 
The proper description, given in Mr. Hedderwick’s 
appendix, of Dr. Hamm’s version, translated from 
Bonneschky’s copy is ‘‘ Das Puppenspiel vom Doctor 
Faust. Zum ersten Mal in seiner urspriinglichen 
Gestalt wortgetreu herausgegeben, mit einer histori- 
schen Einleitung und kritischen Noten. Mit Holz- 
schnitten. Leipzig: Avenarius und Mendelssohn. 


1850-8. Kasperle-Theater. Nr. 1.” 
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It would be most interesting to know for certain 
what particular version it was that took special root in 
Goethe’s mind. It seems to have been that given at 
Strassburg The great poet wrote in the ‘‘ Wahr- 
heit und Dichtung” (I quote from Bayard Taylor’s 
Notes to his translation of ‘‘ Faust’’) ‘‘ The puppet- 
play [of ‘‘ Faust”] echoed and vibrated in many tones 
through my mind. I, also, had gone from one branch 
of knowledge to another, and was easily enough con- 
vinced of the vanity of all. I had tried life in many 
forms, and the experience had left me only the more 
unsatisfied and worried. I have carried these thoughts 
about with me, and indulged myself in them, in lonely 
hours, but without committing anything to writing. 
Most of all I concealed from Herder my mystic- 
cabalistic-chemistry and everything connected with it”. 
Traces of the ‘‘ mystic-cabalistic ” lore, which no doubt 
it was natural enough that Goethe should keep concealed 
from Herder, are easily to be detected in ‘* Faust ” and 
not least in the great monologue, the prototype of which 
in Dr Hamm’s edition of the puppet-play is brief enough 
though to the point. In Lessing’s fragment it is 
indicated only by a mere sketch to be afterwards 
worked up—thus. ‘‘ Faust [at midnight] among his 
books beside the Jamp. Struggles with various doubts 
from the philosophy of the scholastics.” Then he 
remembers that a learned man once raised the devil by 
means of Aristotle’s évrehéyera. Although he has tried 
this and failed he tries again whereon according to 
arrangements made by a company of devils in a 
prologue a spirit rises from the earth, in this, but in 
naught else besides a long beard, resembling Goethe’s 
Erdgeist. 

A Vorspiel resembling Lessing’s (which is widely 
different from Goethe’s prologue in Heaven) is found in 
three versions of the puppet-play. In these Charon 
complains to Pluto that he has not near enough souls 
to ferry over into Hades. Pluto complacently sends 
out various devils to capture more, and after this the 
play proper begins with the scene in Faust’s study. In 
Lessing’s fragment (the action of the play was in- 
tended to occupy from midnight to midnight) the 
prelude shows the interior of an old cathedral occupied 
by the sexton and his son who are about to toll the 
midnight bell, and also by a conclave of unseen devils. 
(How this was to be managed in representation we are 
not told.) Beelzebub as president receives their reports, 
and the greatest credit is given to one who has seduced 
a saint into crime by first making him drunk. This 
turns the conversation to Faust. One of the devils 
present undertakes to lead him astray and accordingly 
in the opening scene of the play appears to Faust as 
the bearded and bemantled spirit and professes to be 
the shade of Aristotle. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the vast which 
no bridge can span that lies between Lessing’s Pre- 
lude and Goethe’s Prolog im Himmel. Of Lessing’s 
play, the MS. of which according to good authority 
was lost in transmission by a carrier after its comple- 
tion, there remains now but one full scene (and that 
for all we know may have been omitted in the finished 
MS.) the third of the second act. In this Faust holds 
converse with seven spirits whom he questions as to 
their swiftness. Two of the answers are in different 
ways remarkable. The fifth spirit has described him- 
self as being ‘‘swift as the thoughts of man”. 
Faust is not satisfied with this but accepts with 
contentment and delight the statement of the seventh 
spirit that he is swift as ‘‘ the transition from good to 
bad” which certainly seems an anti-climax (Mr. 
Hedderwick dwells on it at length) after the swiftness 
of thought. The other most noteworthy answer is that 
of the sixth spirit, who makes answer to Faust’s 

uestion, ‘‘ As swift as the vengeance of the Avenger”. 

aust inquires what Avenger he means and receives for 
answer ‘‘The Mighty, the Terrible, who reserves 
vengeance to Himself alone, because vengeance delights 
Him”. To this Faust replies ‘‘ Devil! Thou dost 
blaspheme, for I perceive thoutremblest. Swift, say’st 
thou as the vengeance of—I had almost named Him! 
No, among us He is not to be named. Can His 
wrath be swift? Swift! And I still live? And I still 
sin?” The sixth spirit says to this ‘‘ That He still 
lets thee sin is vengeance already ”. 


| 


In this dialogue there is surely a certain grandeur 
and rightly or wrongly I trace in the answer just 
quoted a curious though not a direct likeness to a 
celebrated and often-quoted speech not of Faust, but of 
Mephistopheles questioned by the Doctor, in Marlowe’s 
play—‘‘ Why, this is hell nor am I out of it.” The 
suggestion which I find in this speech is the 
more considerable when it is seen by the light of the 
letter (1759) wherein Lessing enclosed the scene from 
which I have quoted. (The rest of the fragment is 
compiled from various scraps with the help of informa- 
tion obtained from friends of Lessing’s.) In this letter 
the author of the ‘“‘ Laokoon” wrote—‘‘ That our old 
plays have really had much that was English I could 
prove to you circumstantially with little trouble. To 
mention the best known of them only, Doctor Faust 
has a host of scenes which a Shakespearian genius 
alone could have created.” Does not this phrase ‘‘a 
Shakespearian genius” point directly to Marlowe? 
Anyhow it leads naturally on to a consideration of the 
relation between Marlowe, the puppet-plays, and 
Goethe’s great work. Such a consideration, with due 
attention to what Mr. Hedderwick has to say—and his 
arguments are full of interest—seems to demand treat- 
ment by itself. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


A FESTIVAL OF BRITISH MUSIC. 


HAT is this I read in the ‘‘ Times ” ?—a ‘‘ National 
Festival of British Music ”—what on earth is it, 
what canit be? Mr. Arthur Balfour is the president ; 
other Honourables and Right Honourables, Colonels 
and C.B.’s, scientific men and musical writers and one 
lady make up an executive committee ; the names of the 
general committee make up a list too long to be care- 
tully read through ; and a lady, who is at the same time 
an enterprising concert agent, is the secretary. This 
lady sends a letter to the ‘‘ Times”, and I cull from it 
the following statements. ‘‘The executive committee 
propose to give six concerts at Queen’s Hall—three in 
the afternoon and three in the evening—and to include 
in the programme the most noteworthy and interesting 
works, or selections from the works, of our leading 
composers past and present.” ‘‘The expenses of the 
festival will be considerable, and the committee think it 
necessary to raise a guarantee fund sufficient to meet 
them. In view of the estimated expenses the committee 
have decided that no further steps should be taken un- 
less a guarantee fund of at least £5,000 is first assured. 
They hope that all patrons and lovers of music will 
support the movement and become guarantors.” It 
remains to be said that ‘‘ negotiations are pending with 
a view of engaging Mr. Henry J. Wood as conductor”, 
that ‘‘ it is proposed to hold [the festival] in London in 
November next”, and that possible guarantors are 
requested to send replies in time to be received ‘‘ not 
later than 16 March”. As this communication appeared 
in the ‘‘ Times ” on 6 April, the last demand is a little 
startling. 

Frankly, I do not like the scheme. There has been 
some correspondence about it; and it seems to me the 
committee wants £5,000 and a perfectly free hand to 
do what it likes. No list of works to be given has 
been published ; and there is not a single name on 
the executive committee calculated to inspire confi- 
dence. For sheer impudence I can recall nothing to 
match it. These ladies and gentlemen may be very 
estimable persons, but what have they to do with 
music, what do they know about it? They propose 
later on to take the advice of ‘‘eminent authorities ”. 
That is all very well ; but who are the eminent autho- 
rities”? Sir Alexander Mackenzie, now touring in 
Canada, I suppose, and Sir C. V. Stanford and Sir 
Hubert Parry — perhaps even Messrs. Corder and 
Cummings. Ifsuch persons as these are to be chosen to 
act as advisers I can understand the anxiety of the com- 
mittee to take ‘‘no further steps” until £5,000 is 
assured: it is the height of wisdom, for £5,000 is the 
smallest sum that the most sanguine could anticipate 
as the probable loss. This clause is indeed the most 
cheerful in the proposal; for £5,000 will never be 
found for so vague and chaotic a scheme. 

I have no desire to throw cold water on any genuine 
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artistic enthusiasms. But, apart from the defects of 
this particular plan, even if it were clear, definite, and 
did not give carte blanche to a number of people who 
are absolutely without authority in matters musical— 
even then I cannot see what benefit British music would 
reap from the giving of a number of concerts, ‘‘ three 
in the morning and three in the evening”. Often 
enough I have preached against those Gargantuan 
musical feasts called our ‘‘ great musical festivals”. 
At these the programmes are drawn from all sources : 
there is variety—yet how tough and indigestible, how 
much too heavy, the meals are. And picture how 
much worse the thing will be if only one nation’s music 
is} served up—and that nation the British. I go a 
step further and doubt whether we have a real British 
music. The last that was truly English was Purcell’s. 
I presume that even such a committee as this would 
not venture to give us the oratorios of Crotch and 
Arne or selections from the operas of Wallace and 
Balfe. Yet there is nothing but these between Purcell 
and the works of to-day. And these works—are they 
British? Emphatically no. There is not a composer 
living who does not speak his native tongue with a 
German accent. Sir C. V. Stanford speaks Brahms, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie a broad German, and Sir 
Hubert Parry no language recognisable as music 
at all. Sullivan, when he avoided Mendelssohn, 
came nearer to being English, but he was trifling, 
thin, colourless: he had no robust English thought 
and feeling to give us. Elgar appears to be work- 
ing his way to an idiomatic native form of speech, 
but so far as I have been able to judge he has not 
got to it yet. As for the lesser men, they may be 
German or French or Italian or nondescript—they are 
certainly not British: they use their English or Scotch 
or ,Irish local colour exactly as a foreigner might. 
Their music may be none the worse for this: in 
fact it is my belief that we shall have to pass through 
this German stage before we develope a style of our 
own; but in the meantime it is idle to talk of British 
music. Therefore on three grounds this idea of a 
national festival must be condemned—the proposed 
machinery and methods are ridiculous ; six concerts of 
British music would be intolerable and make everyone 
sick of any music produced in this land; and there is 
no British music—only imitations of German music. 

With £5,000 guaranteed an excellent opera in 
English might be run for a year; and that would do 
far more for British music and towards the formation 
of a national style than all the festivals in the world. 
Let me give my reasons for this faith. 

Without endeavouring to go back to the beginnings 
of music, let us see what happened when the Nether- 
lands polyphonic school invaded Italy. By a lucky 
accident some gentlemen full of Renascence ideas and 
determined to re-create the old Greek drama called in 
the aid of music to render the thing complete. The 
old Greek drama was not re-created; the opera was 
created. Music was fertilised from the finest literary 
ideas of the time ; and speedily many new forms came 
into existence. Later on the Italian music went to 
Germany. German literary and religious ideas were 
applied to it and speedily the world got Bach and 
Handel and later on Haydn. Then came the song 
writers who seized on the poems of the struggling 
young German poetic school; and in the effort to ex- 
press the ideas and feelings of this school a distinc- 
tively German mode of utterance was found. Weber 
went further: he went, in a somewhat tentative 
way, to German folk-lore and thus Germanised 
the very stuff of music. We find no German 
local colour laid on: the music itself is the result 
of German feeling entirely and is German to the 
core. Wagner, the most cultivated, widely read and 
intellectual musician the world has seen, went further 
still: he found his inspiration in the highest German 
ideas of his day, and while writing essays on the 

ssible growth of a purely German art—essays that 
ead nowhere—he unconsciously or only half-consciously 
solved the whoie problem. He fertilised his music, 
was driven to find new and idiomatic forms of expres- 
sion, by the fervour with which he tried to find musical 
utterance for things that came straight out of German 
poetry and philosophy. So far as I have been able to 


understand the history of music at all, every school 
in its beginnings has required to be propped by 
some one of the other arts, or at any rate by the 
ideas of the time. The polyphonic school began with 
religious ideas; then we have Schubert with poetic 
ideas ; then finally Wagner with philosophic ideas. In 
each case a marked step was taken in the direction of 
nationalising, making peculiar to the nation, the form 
of speech. 

But what do we see to-day ?—Strauss taking the 
old-fashioned philosophic ideas of Nietzsche and trying 
to express them in that hybrid form of art, the symphonic 
poem. No ideas can be expressed by music alone, so 
Strauss goes to the wall; and this is only just, for his 
very choice of ideas shows him to be not an intellectual 
man but one of the old tribe of sheer musicians. In 
England we see our composers not trying to interpret 
the highest thought and most complex emotion of the 
time, but harking back to ‘‘Saul”, ‘‘ The Rose of 
Sharon”, ‘‘ Eden”, ‘‘The Dream of Gerontius ”—all 
subjects on which everything possible has been said, 
subjects, which though fine and sometimes splendid 
stir nothing new, reveal no need of any new musical 
forms. It is my belief that if our composers were 
intellectual or merely intelligent enough, they would 
see that by taking, not necessarily English subjects, 
but subjects that have in them an inherent force 
of appeal to the English nature, they would more 
quickly arrive at an English mode of utterance and 
create an English music. That can only be done 
by means of opera; for only in opera can ideas be 
expressed. The oratorio and cantata are worked out 
conventions ; they appear ridiculous to us; at worst— 
as in ‘‘Saul”—they remind us of how much better 
the thing was done a couple of centuries ago; 
at the best, as in a few more recent cantatas, 
they make us wish the thing were set where 
it ought to be, on the stage. It is to the stage, and 
the stories that can be treated on the stage, we must 
fly for help. If music has gone lame, as I said a few 
weeks ago, we shall do no good by continuing to 
make imitations of old-fashioned models—and those 
models German; and weshall do still less good by giving 
festival performances of those imitations. Money 
should be spent on establishing an opera where English 
composers can produce works in which the best ideas 
of this period are used as a groundwork. Thus it may 
grow vigorous again, and above all, grow national. I 
see no source of inspiration elsewhere, nor does a 
single work produced of late years lead me to suppose 
that anyone else does. 

So I urge any who may be hesitating about becoming 
guarantors for this wild, fantastic, utterly useless 
festival of a music which does not exist, to abandon 
their intentions or half-formed intentions and cast 
around to see if there is no plan by which we can 
establish an opera. If men like Mr. Galloway and 
Mr. Claude Hay, who discussed the matter in that odd 
place, the House of Commons, the other night were 
supported as they would be if the question were one of 
pictures or statues to over-rated generals, we might 
soon have an opera. An opera, not only in London, 
but in every big English town, we must have. It may 
fall for a time under wretched Academic influences ; 
doubtless the new operas produced will be by no means 
English all at once; but that way hope lies, and light, 
whereas all other roads lead, as they always have led, to 
simple darkness and despair. Joun F. Runciman. 


A GALLERY OF SIGNIFICANT PICTURES. 


}* was with a light heart that I entered the Egyptian 
Hall. I was come, not as a dramatic critic, to 
analyse ‘‘ Will, the Witch, and the Watchman”, but 
on quite another mission—an extraordinary mission. 
Mr. D. S. MacColl had served, this year, on the hang- 
ing committee of the New English Art Club. So keen 
his sense of judicial etiquette that he had refused to 
amplify for you here sentences which he had already 
passed. So keen his sense of humour that, he had 
nominated me as his substitute. The joke was obvious 
enough to give me a sweet sense of irresponsibility, 
yet not so sheerly ludicrous as to rob me of all self- 
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importance. Past, though well remembered by me, 
is that time when it was a Beeotian heresy to paint, or 
to regard, pictures as something more than essays in 
technique. The portrait-painter need no longer treat 
men and women as merely a part of the raw material 
for ‘‘arrangements”. He may aim also at portrayal of 
character, at showing what manner of man or woman his 
sitter is. The painter of things in general need no 
longer eliminate incident and sentiment. He may dare 
to ‘‘illustrate” this or that phase in life. And he is 
taking advantage of the freedom granted him by fashion. 
Thus it comes about that the mere outsider, blind to 
** values ” and the like, need not be dumb in the presence 
of work done by even the technically-best painters. 
Even a dramatic critic, if knowledge of life has not all 
been elbowed out of him by knowledge of the theatre, 
may contrive to say something that had not better have 
been left unsaid. And so it was, I repeat, with a light 
heart that I entered the Egyptian Hall. But it was 
with a heavy heart that I came out of it. The change 
was due to no feeling that I was, after all, incompetent, 
nor to any feeling that the painters themselves were in- 
competent. Their work seemed to me, on the whole, a 
true and powerful mirror of the age. And for that very 
reason it saddened me, reminding me so sharply of what 
I would fain forget. 

Ours is, above all, a restless, nervous age—an age 
on edge. If you look at the portraits painted in the 
eighteenth century, or in the first half of the nineteenth, 

ou will see a type of humanity which would be 
impossible to-day. Gainsborough, Sir Joshua, Sir 
Thomas, Mr. Watts in his youth, show to us a 
galaxy of solid gentlemen and gracious ladies. That 
rich solidity, that quiet grace, were the inalienable pro- 
ducts of a life not yet bedevilled into a scurry by the 
progress of applied science. They came of leisure, of 
repose, of restriction within a little compass. Compare 
with the exemplifiers of them the ladies and gentlemen 
of to-day as rendered by the youthful painter of to- 
day. The supreme interpreter of these is, of course, 
Mr. Sargent. Behold them on his canvases, caught 
and fixed ‘there for a brilliant instant in the midst of 
their whirling overwork and overplay, swished on there 
in a manner that accords so brilliantly well to its 
matter—a manner that is, moreover, itself a justly con- 
temptuous criticism, profound in its very superficiality. 
Here are ladies and gentlemen whose bodies are still 
vibrating from the motion of motor-cars. Their ears 
are still buzzing from talks down telephones. Their 
eyes are still strained from staring at cinematographs. 
Their doctors have long warned them that if they do 
not take the rest-cure—that nasty reply which Nature 
makes to her defiers—they will collapse suddenly and for 
ever. But they go bravely on, dashing with an ever sillier 
velocity down the incline; and here they are, on their 
way, snap-shotted into immortality by a great painter and 
psychologist. Well! there is not among New English 
Artists anyone with so relentless an eye as Mr. 
Sargent’s for this kind of thing. But his influence is 
felt, and shown strongly, here and there, and drives 
home for us his painful indictment of the age. Look 
at that large picture, in style so like a Sargent, 
occupying the central place of honour. A mother and 
two children ; but only from the fact that the children 
are there do you deduce any notion of maternity. The 
lady kneels restlessly, accidentally, on an arm-chair, 
her hands clasped over the back of it, the children 
crouching on the floor. Hers is an air of galvan- 
ised listlessness, and she smiles vaguely at us, as 
one anticipating the pleasures of the flying-machine. 
Yonder is another portrait by the same artist : a lady 
singing, a man at the piano. The catalogue adds that 
they are husband and wife. Otherwise we never should 
have guessed it. A common enthusiasm for music is 
there, doubtless; but no other apparent bond. Of 
course, I do not for one moment suggest that there 
does not happen to be a really ideal union between the 
two persons who sat for this picture; nor do I suggest 
that the other lady is not an ideal mother. But 
certainly the painter has given no hint of connu- 
bial feeling on the ong hand or of maternal feel- 
ing on the other. And thus the pictures become, in 
despite of particular untruth, true generally. For, 
obviously, the modern mode of life is incompatible 


with culture of the domestic sentiments. As a general 
rule, husbands and wives see so many people in quick 
succession that they are disinclined to be alone with 
each other for any long space of time; while women 
have so many distracting claims on their attention that, 
when they do take the time and the trouble to bear 
children at all, they feel that their maternal duty ceases 
after competent nurses have been’ engaged. If you 
enter a typical modern house, you are aware, through 
some subtle message borne in on you by its atmo- 
sphere, that it is not lived in—merely slept in, 
gone in and out of—by the lessees of it. Nor 
do you feel that it has any characteristic of its 
own. It might belong to anybody—to every- 
body. It is as impersonal as the open air. It is 
not ‘‘an interior”. That is athing to be found only 
if you go to call on people who are living years behind 
the time. It results from a quiet life lived consis- 
tently by persons deeply interested in one another. It 
results, in fact, from culture of the domestic sentiments. 
And here comes in an awful stroke of irony, which is felt 
by any visitor to the New English Art Club. ‘“ In- 
teriors ” are the very things which all the younger men 
are industriously striving to paint. Restful ladies in 
dim or sunny rooms, in the midst of their own pretty 
furniture, and sometimes raptly nursing their own 
pretty babies—these, nowadays, are the ends of every 
young painter’s desire. Alas for the vanity of 
the endeavour! There ave no ‘‘interiors”, except 
those possesscd by the aforesaid old-fashioned persons, 
who would hesitate to let young painters set up easels 
therein. But the young painters themselves do not 
attempt to go out of their way. They do not realise 
that from their familiar milieus they cannot hope to 
extract the kind of thing they want. And the result is 
most distressing. One of them, in one of his pictures, 
has frankly chosen a theme from which all domestic 
sentiment is excluded ; and his is the one quite satis- 
factory achievement. He calls it ‘‘ The Doll’s House”. 
Nora, in a night-gown, crouching on a narrow stair- 
case, while Helmer, in costume of 1830, stares 
sombrously out at us, with his back set against a 
damp-discoloured wall, does give us more or less 
exactly the impression of Ibsen’s meaning. Here, 
we feel, is no home. That is what the painter 
meant us to feel. It is not, however, what the 
other painters meant us to feel. And it is exactly 
what they make us feel. Their ‘‘ interiors” have 
no more internal quality than yonder ‘‘ Mansion 
House”, with its crowds of black-coated men scurry- 
ing to catch omnibuses. The ladies in the rooms are 
not of the rooms. They might as well be anywhere 
else, and they have the air of wishing that they were. 
The furniture does not belong to them. Were it not 
so exquisite in design, one would guess that it 
was there on the hire-system. One feels that it 
has been bought merely ‘‘on speculation” to be 
sold at a profit to wealthy connoisseurs. Look 
at ‘‘The China Cabinet”. The lady handles the 
piece of china tenderly enough; but there is no 
pride of possession; she is wondering what it will 
fetch. ‘ Prints”, too. The girl on the chintz sofa, 
looking up from the set of prints, seems less knowing, 
certainly. She is not appraising the prints. But then, 
obviously, she is not interested in them. Someone has 
thrust them into her hand. Someone has thrust her on 
to that sofa. She finds it uncomfortable. She does 
not know why she is there; nor do we. ‘An Old 
Letter”, found by a lady in a white shawl, in a chest of 
drawers, on which stands an ormolu clock, and beside 
which stands a waste-paper basket, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the lady in the white shawl. It 
was addressed to somebody else—possibly to the owner 
of the waste-paper basket and the ormolu clock. The 
effort at sentiment is a dead failure. What, again, 
could be falser than the sentiment of ‘‘ Convales- 
cence”? Here is not the beatitude of gradual lapse 
from pain. Here is merely a high school girl who, 
having broken down through over work, has been 
ordered to take the rest cure, and is outwitting the 
authorities by reading on the sly. Even more lament- 
ably significant than these are the many pictures wherein 
the sentimental artists try to paint for us the motive of 
motherhood. ‘* Mother and Child”, no doubt ; but with 
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what untender hands is the child held, and what listless- 
ness is in the holder’s averted face! Botticelli himself 
never gave such an air of detachment to a Madonna. 
Another ‘‘ Mother and Child ”, doubtless ; but the 
mother betrays a merely anatomical interest in the child 
whom she so strangely exposes. ‘‘ The Sleeping Baby”, 
no doubt ; but the feverish, harsh attitude of the super- 
incumbent mother suggests mere envy of anyone un- 
troubled by insomnia. I do not pretend that these 
pictures may not, like the first two which I mentioned, 
be false to the particular reality. But their truth to 
general reality is indisputable, and melancholy. In all 
the exhibition there is not one ‘‘interior”, not one 
glimpse of a home properly inhabited, not one glimpse 
of quiet human grace or rich human solidity. We 
behold but a panorama of the inhuman jumpiness which 
modern life has forced on humanity. 

From the whole show I can recall only one picture 
that suggests repose. This represents a lemon, a 
bottle of Burgundy, a bowl of lump sugar, and a table- 
knife. ‘Still life”! It recalls the golden age when, 
even for animate things, life was more or less still. 
Painting is an art which can cope best with static things. 
Quick motion it can suggest, but never so well as can 
literature or music. And so, for those painters who are 
inspired by the contemplation of men and women, it will 
be well when men and women, cowed, at length, by the 
wrath of outraged Nature, sulkily resume the kind of 
life which Nature meant them to live. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE. 


[% a letter which we published last week the actuary 

of the North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company, quoted a statement which we made in a 
former issue, to the effect that the North British and 
some other large fire insurance companies are ‘‘ quite 
otherwise than conspicuous for good results to life 
assurance policy-holders”. The actuary believes that 
this statement was made by us ‘“‘ under considerable 
misapprehension”, and says that our assertion cannot 
be allowed to pass unchallenged. He adds that ‘‘ the 
bonuses given to life policy. holders in this company are 
(not to overstate the case) fully equal to the average”. 

We are quite prepared to admit that the bonuses of 
the North British are fully equal to the average, but it 
seems to us that average bonus results are ‘‘ quite 
otherwise than conspicuous for good results” when 
compared with the policies of some other companies. 

We do not as a rule make direct comparisons 
between the policies of different offices ; but in order to 
prove that our statement was not made under any mis- 
apprehension, or without complete justification, we give 
in the following table the results of a whole life policy 
with participation in profits, effected at age 4o at a pre- 
mium of £100 a year, in six different offices in addition 
to the North British. The figures show the sum 
assured at the end of 10, 20, and 30 years, on the basis 
of the latest bonus declared, and on the supposition 
that all bonuses are taken as reversionary additions to 
the policies. 


Ten years Fifteen years Twenty years 
Company. in force. in force. in force, 
£ & 
Law Union ... eo 3,607 45372 5,169 
Legal and General ... 3,638 4,363 5,231 
Marine and General 3,717 4,475 5,234 
Scottish Amicable ... 3,571 4,223 4,993 
United Kingdom 
Temperance pen 3,626 4,270 5,025 
University ... me 3,827 4,592 5,357 
Average... 3,679 4,382 5,168 
North British ie 3,465 3,968 4,540 
Difference ... om 414 628 


No comment is needed to show that the North 
British policies are not conspicuous for good results ; 
and the number of offices giving better results than the 
North British might be considerably extended. 

If we take the results to the holders of non-partici- 
pating life assurance policies, and compare the annual 
premium for the assurance of £1,000 in the North 
British with the premium rates of such offices as the 


Atlas, the Clerical, Medical and General, and the Hand- 
in-Hand, we obtain the following results. 


Age at entry 30 40 50 
he 


a. £ 
North British oo 20 10 © 28 12 6 39 17 6 
Other Companies ... 19 5 4 2 38 8 


Here again the relative inferiority of the North 
British is manifest. 

We may make yet another comparison between a 
policy in the North British and in the Norwich Union: 
both policies are effected at age 30, and provide £1,000 
in the event of death before age 60; while on attaining 
that age the options shown in the following table are 
guaranteed. 


Company. 
North British. Norwich Union. 
Premium _... 30 7 6 28 9 7 
Cash at age 60 bias os £0608. © 0 1,063 0 O 
Or annuity from 60 till death 40 0 o 4217 0 
And cash at death after 60... 1,000 0 Oo 1,000 0 O 
Or annuity from 60 till death 92 0 Oo 97 19 4 


It will be seen that for a much lower premium the 
Norwich Union gives the same benefit before age 60 
and considerably greater benefits on attaining that age. 

The facts we have quoted quite justify the statement 
we made, which was challenged by the actuary of the 
North British, that his Company is ‘‘ quite otherwise 
than conspicuous for good results to life assurance 
policy-holders ”. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ALASKA SURRENDER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Santa Ana, California, U.S.A., 15 February, 1903. 

Sir,—Of an Anglo-American compact adverse to the 
interests of Canada an English statesman—not of the 
new dispensation—once remarked: ‘‘ It is a capitula- 
tion, not a convention.” Some ten months ago I set 
out in these columns a long series of such “ capitula- 
tions ” concluded under the guise of treaties by British 
Ministries with the United States’ Government, by 
which the rights of Canada were sacrificed in a vain 
attempt to acquire the favour of the American people. 
I used the facts there set out as an object-lesson by 
which might be learned the danger of a renewal of such 
attempts, and to show the folly of supposing that 
American animosity could be ‘‘placated” by such 
means. I then wrote: ‘‘ Those who doubt the 
ability of a British Ministry to cope with American 
politicians may soon have an opportunity to judge 
of the correctness of their opinion . . . The Alaska 
matter will tax all their diplomatic powers to arrange 
without a complete surrender of British and Canadian 
rights.”” The ‘‘opportunity” I referred to has come. 
A British Ministry has again attempted ‘‘ to cope with. 
American politicians”, and as a result we are face to 
face with a ‘‘ complete surrender” of British and Cana- 
dian rights. On the 11th instant was ratified by the 
United States Senate a treaty which may safely challenge 
the history of nations to produce itsequal. By the terms 
of this document the British Government binds itself to 
submit its—or more strictly Canada’s—claims to terri- 
tory on the North-West coast of America to a judicial 
body consisting of six commissioners, three to be 
appointed by Great Britain and three by the United 
States. That is to say, to a Court composed of 
counsel for the opposing parties and unprovided with 
either judge or jury! 

There is a species of swindle common in this country, 
called the ‘‘saw-dust game”. Unsophisticated gentle- 
men from the rural districts are induced to invest their 
cash in the purchase of counterfeit bills, which they 
are assured will pass current without difficulty. They 
remit accordingly, and receive in return a package 
neatly tied up but containing, instead of the coveted 
riches, nothing but saw-dust. This swindle has been 
known to have been successfully repeated upon the 
same person. So it seems to me, with the British 
ministers. In the hope of securing American friendship 
and support, they have many times been deluded, yet 
they try the experiment ever again. Analogous to the 
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experience of the victims of the swindlers their expec- 
tations have ever resulted—and will again—in nothing 
but dust ! An __ARTHUR JOHNSTON. 


MR. WYNDHAMWM’S BILL. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REvIEw. 
Newquay, Cornwall. 

S1r,—The favour with which Mr. Wyndham’s Bill, 
essentially weak because not compulsory, has been 
received by the Home Rulers is intelligible, and it is 
given with reservations, as usual, so as to keep the 
door open for further claims. And such support as it 
has met with in Great Britain is chiefly founded on the 
conviction that anything is better than dual ownership. 
This being the position of affairs, is it not worth 
while to inquire whether the dangers, which Mr. 
Wyndham proposes to cancel, as also the advantages 
which he hopes to obtain, might not be secured by com- 
pulsory and less elaborate proceedings ? In other words 
why should not the incubus of dual ownership be got 
rid of by obliging the landlords and the tenants, who 
have brought it into existence, to dispose of it without 
imposing a new burden upon taxpayers, a burden 
which, although ingeniously minimised and made 
shadowy by Mr. Wyndham, is substantial ? 

The remedy really seems to be easy. The amount 
due to each tenant, on account of outlay, either by him- 
self or predecessors, on buildings, new fences, or drains, 
is either known or might readily be determined. Why 
then should not the sleeping partner, who, in conse- 
quence of Tenant Right, is only a part owner, be obliged 
to settle a debt, the existence of which is regarded by 
the State as detrimental to its interests ? This is within 
his power. For he could hand over land in fee simple 
to the value of the claim. Of course after this had been 
done the estate would look so much less to the landlord, 
and the security would look, in the same proportion 
less to mortgagees. But both would be in the same 
position as before, so far as money value was concerned, 
the estate being no longer charged with Tenant Right. 
Moreover the landlord and the tenant would have 
become freeholders, which neither of them really is 
under dual ownership. R. W. EssincTon. 


‘*INDIAN PROSPERITY.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 
San Remo, 2 April, 1903. 

Sir,—In the article headed ‘‘ Indian Prosperity” in 
your issue of the 28th ultimo you write :—‘‘ The coming 
year will see a reduction of £240,000 in income-tax, a 
concession beyond all criticism except that the abate- 
ment might well have gone further. Whatever its 
theoretical perfection, an income-tax is utterly unsuited 
to India. It is opposed to the ideas and customs of the 

ople : it is inquisitorial and therefore oppressive. It 
is accordingly extremely unpopular.” 

The justification for the exemption of incomes between 
£33 and £66 a year from income-tax is not, I think, so 
much any or all of the grounds given by you, but the 
fact that as the yield is small and the troubles of assess- 
ment and cellection great, the opportunity for appeasing 
at an insignificant sacrifice a noisy class of taxpayers, 
who are strongly backed by the Congress party, is too 
good to be lost. If it be remembered that the bulk of 
the direct taxation in India is drawn from families, 
whose annual receipts are well under £10, they, and 
not the small traders, money-lenders, and petty officials, 
would seem to have the prior claim to relief. 

The predecessor of the income-tax in India was the 
license tax on trades and professions, which was imposed 
with the object of bringing into the net non-agriculturists, 
the class, who, more than any other, had benefited most 
from British rule, but had up till then contributed 
nothing towards its expenses. When the idea was 
expanded into the income-tax the object of the super- 
seded tax was maintained by pitching the minimum of 
exemption at Rs. 500, equivalent now to £33 6s 8d.a 
year. Seeing that the gross receipts of a prosperous 
peasant in an average year are officially admitted to be 
under £7, out of which the State takes from a ninth to 
a fifth as land-revenue, rates and cesses, it is unreason- 
able that non-agriculturists, with ten times larger 
incomes, should be now wholly exempted from paying 
any taxation. 


I submit then, that, except on the ground of con- 
venience, no case has been shown for relieving a com- 
paratively rich class of their one light burden, whilst 
leaving the heavy load of taxation borne by the 
struggling agriculturists of India unlightened. 

Your truly, S. S. 


COLONEL HENDERSON AND MILITARY 
EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
9 April. 

Sir,—My attention has just been drawn to a letter 
under the above heading which appeared in your issue 
of 14 March, signed ‘‘ Cincinnatus ”. 

I must leave it to your readers to judge if it was a 
fitting time to publish a record of a conversation with 
one who can no longer contradict it or offer any 
explanation. 

I cannot believe my husband can ever have said what 
is imputed to him, especially as regards Lord Roberts 
as there is convincing proof in their correspondence 
extending over six years, which I have beside me, that 
Lord Roberts has taken and takes the greatest interest 
in military education. They became acquainted through 
my husband being asked to stay at the Royal Hospital 
Dublin to lecture to the Irish Military Society. 

Of course ‘‘ Cincinnatus” admits possible inaccura- 
cies as to the exact words of a conversation which took 
plage over eighteen months ago, but in any case I think 
it would have been fairer, and your readers would have 
been better able to have judged of the value of his 
testimony if ‘‘ Cincinnatus ” had published his own as 
well as my husband’s name. I may add that I have 
written this without consulting Lord Roberts who pro- 
bably has not even seen the letter in question 

Yours faithfully, MAry HENDERSON. 

[The writer of the letter in question is at present 
abroad. In the meantime we may point out that Mrs. 
Henderson is not competent to give evidence as to a 
conversation between two people at which she was not 
present ; as was no one else but Col. Henderson and 
the writer of the letter. ‘‘ Cincinnatus” made no 
reflexion otherwise than favourable on Col. Henderson ; 
we do not see what Mrs. Henderson’s not consulting 
Lord Roberts has to do with the matter.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN WOMAN. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
London, 6 April, 1903. 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to say a few more 
words on the Anglo-Indian woman, and to reply to 
Mrs. Steel’s letter of 23 March as I think she has 
misunderstood some of my statements? The word 
** cow-shed”” was not used by me nor did I mean to 
convey the idea. I said, ‘“‘ court or hall” and those 
who are acquainted with the dwellings of the well-to-do, 
moderately rich native Indians in Madras, will recognise 
the place where the ladies receive their teachers or 
their visitors, the verandahs round the hall, which are 
covered, while in the centre open to the sky the sacred 
cow patiently chews her cud ; this is where the usual 
meeting takes place. In palaces or on grand occasions 
it is of course different. I did not mention this to 
‘* praise the Anglo-Indian woman for patiently enduring 
discourtesy ” but to show that she was sufficiently 
‘interested in her environment” to be aware of the 
fact that no discourtesy was intended, but that her 
reception was in accordance with custom. 

Then with regard to the ‘‘ help” said to be given to 
their Indian sisters by the Anglo-Indian women, your 
correspondent asks ‘‘ what” and ‘“‘why”? To this I 
would answer, Help to a higher life than the con- 
ditions of seclusion, and the narrowness of their 
surroundings would lead to or even permit; help 
which even English girls brought up in a wider circle, 
and a clearer atmosphere need from their elder and 
more experienced sisters. If this be the case with 
them, it is easy to see that the Indian ladies still more 
need the help which sympathy and encouragement can 
give, and which is not always, perhaps hardly ever, to 
be had from their own family. I remember, in a con- 
versation I had with Sir Muthasawmy Aiyar, a culti- 
vated native gentleman, a judge in the High Courts in 
Madras, on the subject of the growing necessity that 
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women should be educated to be the companions and 
wives of educated men, he said, ‘‘ My dear lady, the 
whole matter is in the hands of your sex. We men, 
whose ideas have been enlarged, no longer desire to 
keep our wives and daughters in darkness and ignor- 
ance, but the ladies, the mothers and grandmothers, 
will not have any change, so we must look to the next 
generation for what is so desirable, and to which the 
education now permitted, as far as it goes, and the 
intercourse, little as it is, with those who are more 
highly favoured are gradually opening a way”. This 
is the help that the Anglo-Indian woman of Madras 
would and does give her Indian sisters. 

The National Indian Association like all others is 
composed of units that cannot always be depended on ; 
and the cases of snobbishness mentioned (pardon the 
word) are not, I fear, uncommon; surely however 
they need not be classed as typical, but rather as 
instances of prejudice and bad taste.’ 

As for the meetings between the Anglo-Indian and 
the native ladies being on ‘‘ terms of perfect equality ”, 
I do not see how they can be; my conclusion is, 
however, that notwithstanding the many and great 
differences that seem to separate them, there is, in 
Madras at least, a bond of sisterhood greater and closer 
than would at first appear, which time and the gradual 
opening up of points of agreement will make still 
stronger. I think that my thirty years’ residence in 
Madras, among Anglo-Indian women, myself an Anglo- 
Indian, ought to give me aclaim to know something 
of the matter. I am, Sir, truly yours, 

E. A. KEELY. 


THE WOMAN-WORKER. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
London. 

Sir,—Would you allow me to cross swords with your 
correspondent ‘‘ A Woman-Worker” on account of her 
letter in the issue of 28 March? As a high school 
teacher of twelve years’ experience in various schools, 
and a genuine breadwinner, I desire most emphatically 
to support Mrs. Steel’s views on the subject of the 
woman-teacher, and to controvert those put forward by 
your correspondent as giving a totally false impression 
of the prospects and life of the majority of women be- 
longing to my profession. Before criticising her letter 
in detail I should like to state that a broad distinction 
must be drawn between those teachers who are pos- 
sessed of independent incomes and merely teach because 
they like the work, and those who are entirely depen- 
dent on their own exertions. In the former case I have 
no doubt that the life may be extremely pleasant, as life 
may be to-day for any woman possessed of health, 
energy and a comfortable assured income, irrespective 
of her own earnings. Such a woman-teacher will 
probably go to any town armed with good social in- 
troductions — the entrée to a pleasant social circle 
depends almost entirely for a woman on an independent 
income— and unless she herself is unsociable and dis- 
agreeable she need not suffer from loneliness and the 
various other drawbacks inseparable, as things are at 
present, from the lot of the genuine woman bread- 
winner. 

It is on her behalf that I desire to state a few facts 
that have actually come within my own experience, 
and for which I can give chapter and verse. Your 
correspondent states ‘‘ It is not the case that a teacher’s 
commercial value declines after thirty-five”. To this 
I beg to oppose a direct negative, and to support my 
contradiction by proof. I have actually worked in two 
well-known high schools where teachers over thirty-five 
or so have had their salaries reduced, a polite hint, of 
course, that the council or the headmistress would 
gladly dispense with their services. In one case the 
mistress resigned as she thought that after more than 
ten years’ service such a position would be humiliating ; 
in another case the teacher could not afford to do this 
and so accepted a salary equal to that of a novice. 
Yet both these ladies were excellent teachers, and 
I know trom unimpeachable evidence that their work 
was entirely satisfactory, Why were they treated 
thus then? Simply, I believe, owing to the fact that 
we want our education to be as cheap as possible, and 
also because there is to-day a belief in youth—often 


crude, inexperienced and uncultured—qua youth which 
is opposed to all the traditions of all the ages. 
As most headmistresses who have been appointed 
recently are well under thirty-five—a considerable 
number of advertisements in the educational journals 
state ‘‘ No one over thirty-five eligible ”—it is not likely 
that they would regard subordinates older and more 
experienced than themselves as ‘‘ angelic apparitions ”. 
This is perfectly natural, and as long as councils 
appoint quite young women to the most important of 
all posts so long will age be abar to employment. A 
high school teacher who for any reason loses her work 
at say, thirty or thirty-five, stands very little chance of 
ever getting into a high school again; I do not make 
this statement at random, but with the entire agree- 
ment of a headmistress of many years’ standing. She 
herself preferred elder teachers, but said ‘‘ You see so 
much stress is laid on athletics to-day, and of course 
you can’t expect a woman of over thirty to indulge in 
hard physical exercise as a girl of one- or two-and- 
twenty would, and besides, for some reason or other 
everybody, parents included, prefers the young teacher 
to-day, and I cannot afford to oppose the popular 
feeling”. ‘‘ Be young” is the cry to-day, ‘‘and let 
who will be mature, of good judgment, of wide experi- 
ence, of ripened intelligence. Nothing counts as against 
youth”. As a woman of thirty-five—who has fortu- 
nately been able to retire voluntarily before she has 
been asked to do so—I have been struck with the extra- 
ordinary immaturity and crudeness of the youthful high 
school teachers of to-day, and their equally extra- 
ordinary preponderance. This question of age is so 
enormously important, and so vital to the women who 
are taking up teaching as a profession, and not as a 
mere pleasure, that I trust controversy will be aroused 
concerning it. 

As to the “loneliness and dulness” of a teacher’s 
life I again entirely agree with Mrs. Steel, as do 
hundreds of my colleagues whom fate has placed in 
provincial high schools. Of course if one goes to a 
large town like London, Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, one need never be lonely in a sense, though 
even in these centres of busy life there is the ‘‘loneli- 
ness of a crowd” that may well be imagined. Still 
there are societies of various kinds, clubs, entertain- 
ments, lectures, and anyone who works in large towns 
need not spend her leisure in the solitude of her own 
lodgings. But what about the small towns that boast 
a high school, and where there is really nothing to 
do unless one has some kind of social circle? Of 
course ‘‘there are always human beings needing 
kindness”, and the philanthropic teacher can do dis- 
trict visiting, read to the blind, attend to the sick, 
but I fear few of my lonely friends are disinterested 
enough to regard these charitable works as sufficient 
diversions after a hard day’s teaching. I know several 
teachers who have come to small towns with no intro- 
ductions, who for months have had absolutely no social 
intercourse of any kind except with their colleagues— 
of whom they were sometimes a little ennuyées—and 
their landlady. As to intercourse with men—well, of 
course, if a woman under the age of Methusaleh lives 
alone in lodgings she cannot, for fear of Mrs. Grundy 
and loss of work, see anything whatever of the male 
sex. Faithfully yours, 

Ex-Hicu ScHoo, TEACHER OF TWELVE YEARS’ 
STANDING. 

[We have read this letter with great interest. The 
career and life of the teacher, and certainly not least of 
the High School Teacher for Girls, is a matter of national 
importance. Naturally we shall not get the high type 
of woman required for teaching, unless teaching holds 
out prospects of a career. If it is true that after the 
age of thirty-five no High-School teacher can expect 
promotion, clearly teaching does not offer a career. 
Loneliness and dulness of life, too, is very prejudicial 
to good work as a teacher, for which good spirits are 
essential. But surely the High-School teacher could 
always command what society there was in a small 
town! We can well imagine it might nut be worth 
commanding ; but it is difficult to believe that it would 
not accept the High-School teacher, who would usually 
have social qualities very few in the small town could 
claim.—Eb. S. R. ; 
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SONG. 


i there no ending of song ? 

Will time for ever unloosen 
New birds of singing for flight— 
Gold-plumed, broad-pinioned and strong 
To waken the heart of the night 
With singing and showering light ? 


Is there no ending of mirth? 

Will time for ever unloosen 

Fresh founts, clear-bubbling and bright, 
From the drainless youth of the earth 
To spray all the heart of the night 
With laughter and showering light ? 


Is there no ending of grief? 

Will time for ever unloosen 

Grey buds that wither to white 
And fall as the fading leaf, 

And sigh in the heart of the night 
Or shiver in showering light ? 


Yes, mirth and grieving will end ; 
But song will upgathering mingle 
Their perishing beauty and might, 
And tears and laughter will blend 
To shatter the heart of the night 

With singing and showering light. 


WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


REVIEWS. 


A GREAT CHURCHWOMAN. 


** Charlotte Mary Yonge.” By Christabel Coleridge. 
London: Macmillan. 1903. 12s. 6d. net. 


ws Keble came to Hursley Vicarage soon after 

the starting of the Oxford movement he found 
an attentive parishioner in an impressionable and 
intellectual girl of thirteen, whom he prepared before 
long for Confirmation. Her preparation, part of which 
consisted in working through the Communion Service 
by comparison with the ancient liturgies, was some- 
what more thorough than her mother’s had been. 
‘* When Frances Bargus was confirmed at the Chapel 
Royal, S. James’s, her examination from her godfather, 
Dr. Goddard, headmaster of Winchester College, was, 
‘ Well, my dear, I suppose you know all about it’.” 
Miss Yonge, sixty years after, spoke of this disciple- 
ship as an especial blessing of her life. From Mr. 
Keble she learned to combine the Tractarian ‘‘ sober 
standard of feeling in religious matters ” with a poetical 
and romantic devotion to the things which are lovely 
and of good report—the old cavalier idealism blended 
with reason and good sense. Charlotte Yonge became 
the propagandist of a cause, and an enthusiastic one ; 
yet her propaganda was marked by such temperance 
of tone and fairness of view that it carried the via media 
and romanticist teaching into tens of thousands of homes 
where Puseyism was spoken of with alarm. Probably 
even now most people would be surprised to learn that 
Miss Yonge died a member of the English Church Union. 
She was just the writer which the Church Revival 
needed at the time when it was ceasing to be academic 
and was becoming popular. She helped to make an 
atmosphere for its spread. To put the matter a little 
differently, her attractive presentment of dutifulness 
and reverence as the cardinal excellences of character 
supplied an ethical and religious basis for ecclesiastical 
ideas. Other women writers of the mid-century and 
later exercised a wholesome and purifying influence in 
the same direction—Miss Sewell, Mrs. Gatty and Mrs. 
Ewing for instance, who did much to stem revolutionary 
fashions and dissuade a large section of society from 


yawning over their duty towards God and towards their 
neighbour. Of these writers Juliana Horatia Ewing 
possessed a delicate literary charm and exquisite style 
to which Miss Yonge can lay no claim. Yet the latter, 
though she lacks the subtle touch of genius which 
Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté and 
Mrs. Ewing undoubtedly possessed, obtained a unique 
hold on the imagination and the conscience of upper 
and middle-class England. Of course she wrote a 
great deal besides tales, from history readers and 
catechisms for primary schools to serious historical ap- 
preciations. Some of her work was directly didactic 
and even controversial. But her fame rests on her 
novels. In them we have the feminine photographic 
skill and fancy which can interest us in the every- 
day realism of English domestic life — paterfamilias 
carving the boiled beef for the family of eleven and the 
governess, yet every character distinct and real; the 
hearts are manly and maidenly, and faith and love are 
there, and something chivalrous and noble. Miss Yonge 
was by no means merely a girls’ author. Her brother 
found that nearly all the officers in his regiment hada 
copy of the ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe ”—whose hero, Sir Guy 
Morville, was set on a knightly pedestal by the new 
pre-Raphaelites—and when she visited Oxford in 1865 
the undergraduates received her with enthusiasm. 
Kingsley declared that ‘‘ Heartsease” was the most 
delightful and wholesome novel he had ever read— 
‘‘wise and human and noble as well as Chris- 
tian”—and the eagerness with which ‘‘The Young 
Stepmother” was read by Tennyson is described 
in his Life. ‘‘The Book of Golden Deeds” 
was painfully elucidated by Hindoo protessors, 
and a public eulogy by Guizot (with whom she stayed 
in Normandy) led to ‘‘the only thoroughly spiteful 
review which ever befel” Miss Yonge, in ‘‘ Household 
Words”, penned by some jealous Dickensian. In 
countless homes all over the world she was the loved 
and revered ‘‘ Aunt Charlotte’, and her biographer 
prints side by side letters from humble admirers and 
warm-hearted young princesses from overseas. The 
Queens of Spain and Italy joined in the address and 
presentation to her on her seventieth birthday. All 
this homage Miss Yonge received with the utmost 
simplicity, and indeed something more ; for a painful 
shyness and extreme reserve often made her appear 
cold and alarming to timid devotees who had obtained 
the coveted honour of an introduction. She describes 
herself in childhood as ‘‘an innate sloven and 
full of lazy inaccuracy”, and as having a jack-in- 
the-box temper. Self-discipline cured these faults, 
but not the awkward diffidence and surface ungracious- 
ness which hid from those who did not know her a 
beautiful character. Wedo not learn what reception 
she gave to ‘‘an utterly unknown little American girl 
of fifteen who bobbed into the room, rushed up to me, 
shook hands, ‘Miss Yonge, I’ve come to thank you 
for your books, I’m an American’. It was odd to be 
thanked by a little bolt upright mite, as if in the name 
of all the American Republic, for writing for the 
Church !” 

All her work was avowedly ‘‘ pro Ecclesia Dei”. 
When in 1844 she began to write, it was thought un- 
ladylike—the very word has since disappeared from the 
language !—to write for money, and a family council 
only consented to the publication of ‘‘ Abbey Church” 
on condition that she should get no profit from it. 
Be that as it may, the income derived from her 
laborious industry was from the first devoted almost 
entirely to missions and .to church building. The 
** Southern Cross” was built out of the proceeds of the 
‘Heir of Redclyffe”, in which the romance of the 
modern crusader finds expression. Miss Yonge was 
gratified by being asked to write the life of her kinsman, 
the martyred Patteson, but much more gratified whena 
young Hindoo, after reading ‘‘The Pillars of the 
House”, applied for baptism. But she had a healthy 
contempt for humanitarian sentimentality. In her 
books, as in Mrs. Ewing’s, there is always a tender 
pride in the soldier’s calling, so vulgarised by recent 
literature. Her father fought at Waterloo in the famous 
52nd, under the mother’s half-brother Sir John Colborne ; 
her only brother suffered a sunstroke in the Crimea, 
and a favourite nephew was killed in battle in South 
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Africa. After marriage Charlotte’s father settled down 
as a village squire, a grave upright man devoting him- 
self to good works, such as amateur church building (!), 
fortification-planning, Sunday-school teaching, and 
teaching his clever high-spirited girl ; no puritan, yet 
turning his back resolutely on the engrossing fascina- 
tion of gun and rod. He was of a duty-loving stock. 
Miss Coleridge, who writes her kinswoman’s Life with 
judgment and tact, says: ‘‘ Her forefathers were culti- 
vated, reasonable gentlemen, sound Churchmen and 
excellent parish priests, in an age when we are apt to 
think that all country squires spent their time in hunt- 
ing and drinking, and all parsons were idle and self- 
indulgent. Charlotte Yonge’s grandfather used all the 
proceeds of his living in the service of the Church.” 
She was especially proud of her descent from a Dr. 
Yonge of Queen Anne’s day who first marshalled 
the proofs that ‘‘Eikon Basilike” was written by 
the King whose memory she so loyally cherished. It 
was in this kind of soil, amid these inherited traditions 
of simplicity and fidelity and duty, of seriousness and 
reverence, that the Church Revival planted itself 
readily. It is only to the coxcombry of conceited 
ignorance that the age before our own is the dark age. 

ot so long ago the stately old family mansion of 
which a photograph is given at page 81 would have 
been called bad architecture. By the bye, not only is 
one of the illustrations in our copy of this book loose, 
but sixteen pages (369-384) are missing. This is not 
like Messrs. Macmillan. 

Now that bashful Fifteen is taken to problem plays, 
and the feminine influence upon her growing ideas is 
chiefly that of Edna Lyall, Sarah Grand and Marie 
Corelli—‘‘ Barabbas ” inspired Miss Yonge with ‘‘ dis- 
gust ”—it is difficult to realise that the generation who 
wore crinolines committed to memory the ‘‘ Christian 
Year” and wept over the ‘‘ Daisy Chain”. We need 
to be reminded sometimes that woman need not have 
been a doll or a dolt because she was unemancipated. 
She might be the ‘‘ angel-watered lily that near God 
grows and is quiet”. 


SCHOLARLY CRITICISM OF TENNYSON. 


“In Memoriam, The Princess, Maud.” Lord Tennyson, 
Edited by J. Churton Collins. London: Methuen. 
1903. 55. 

8 Bane critic must approach the work of a great poet 
with humility ; he must strive to project himself into 

the mind of the poet in its diverse moods, and be ready 

to attribute obscurity in his author to his own lack of 
appreciative understanding. In this respect Mr. Collins 
has hardly succeeded ; yet there is much that is pleasing 
in his scholarly work, and to the student of variants 
and classical allusions his editing will especially 
commend itself. He has taken from Tennyson’s works 
the three poems which are severally the most cultured, 
the most pleasing, and the best loved; and while 
each poem has its special excellence, they are all 
alike the product of patient work, they contain 
the purest diction, the sweetest lyrics, the subtlest 
and minutest observations of nature, and the highest 
the poet is capable of in dramatic art. The 
reader who delights in grammatical niceties will find 
instances of alliteration, onomatopceia, metonymy; he 
will find classicisms such as ‘‘brute earth”, ‘‘ ocean 
plains”, ‘‘ breeze of song”; he will trace the influence 
of Homer, Sophocles, Vergil, Horace, and perhaps of 
Petrarch and Shelley; he will learn something of the 
way in which his poet works; but the ordinary reader 
is in less danger of losing sight of an idea through the 
beauty of its verbal clothing, and is concerned rather 
with the result as a whole than with the separate 
strokes of the artist’s brush. Tennyson was without 
doubt a finished scholar, worthy to be ranked with 
Vergil, Milton and Gray ; he had absorbed the classics 
of Greece and Rome, as well as those of his 
own country; but he invariably improved upon 
what he borrowed, recasting the rough ore into 
bell-metal. And Mr. Collins has sufficiently em- 
phasised those points which it is the poet’s art to 
conceal. He shows that the felicitous turns of ex- 


pression which remind us of Horace or Sophocles are 


but adjuncts to the poet’s great power of delineation. 
In his excellent introduction to ‘‘In Memoriam” Mr. 
Collins divides the poem into cycles, and his division 
is lucid. The poem is a collection of fragmentary 
lyrics written during the space of three years, and, 
as the poet himself suggests, in moments when his 
deeper anguish fell and allowed him to put his grief in 
words. It was not given to the world for many years 
after, during which it was being retouched ; the whole 
is a work of art done by a poet whose gifts had been 
polished by study. The psychical history is well 
known: the personal sorrow is acute but never in- 
trudes; there is the poignant grief of the youth 
whose world is sundered by the loss of his friend 
and the bitter desiderium of the man who feels 
what that friend might have been. All phases of 
sorrow are passed through, hyper-sensitive, questioning, 
resigned. The poem keeps vividly before us both the 
proverb, raG/para pabjpara, and the distinction between 
mere knowledge and the higher wisdom, the didvora and 
of Plato. 

We are at variance with Mr. Collins on one or two 
points. He says ‘It is curious that Tennyson who is 
so scrupulously exact about facts and details should 
have made two mistakes about this”,—the disposition 
of the body of Arthur Hallam. Mr. Collins evidently 
takes Stanzas xix. and xxi. in too literal a sense: the 
opening verse of the former is only what he himself 
might call Tennysonese for the transition of the body 
from Vienna to Clevedon : nor is there any error in the 
poet’s description of the last resting-place in Stanza xxi. 
Furthermore Mr. Collins has, we think, wofully mis- 
interpreted the lines in Stanza x. : 


‘“Where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God.” 


What meaning can be put upon these lines that they 
should be styled ‘‘ unjustifiable” and ‘‘strained”? He 
also blames the poet for ‘‘ desperate obscurity” in 
Stanza xliv. ; the passage recalls the dvayvyois of Plato 
and Shelley’s 


** Echoes of an antenatal dream ”, 


and though highly imaginative, is not obscure. Though 
Mr. Collins has perhaps accentuated the classical side of 
the poem, yet his notes are generally well chosen, 
relevant, and models of conciseness. 

So much suggested in ‘‘ The Princess” has since be- 
come actual fact that the poem may now be styled 
prophetic. Rightly called a medley, it has claims 
to be treated as a work of art and as a didactic 
treatise on a social question. Its form is unique, but 
suits the purpose; it is serious only when emotional, 
and suggestive rather than argumentative. The ques- 
tion of woman’s place is the pervading topic. Shake- 
speare had taught that women are not the mere dolls 
of chivalry but ‘‘living wills”, great in war, great in 
government, withal losing nothing of their loveable- 
ness. The princess in the poem thinks they want but 
knowledge to be man’s equal, and that by founding a 
college she will give them that knowledge: man, sex, 
love are to,be banished ; yet knowledge fails, love con- 
quers ; the college is broken up. Tennyson rightly 
saw that if the intellectual side of woman were de- 
veloped, it must not be at the expense of her normal 
functions as mother and queen of the hearth. As a 
treatise on a subject of much importance to social life 
Tennyson’s work is instructive: but the question has 
perhaps been answered, and the poem remains interest- 
ing as a work of art. The characters are slightly 
sketched, the incident is slow-moving, the inventive- 
ness deficient, but the poem loses nothing of its charm. 
We are reminded by Mr. Collins that the poem teems 
with passages consonant with the classics ; and here 
again we are at variance with him; he quotes as 
classicisms ‘‘ shook her doubtful curls”, and ‘‘ an eye 
that swum in tears”, yet he has seen fit to denounce 
as an affectation “the sinless years that breathed 
beneath the Syrian blue”, which he says is Tennysonese 
for the life of Christ. 

As ** In Memoriam” is a rhapsody of grief, so ‘‘ Maud” 
is one of emotion and passion in other phases. Tennyson 
himself called the poem a monodrama ; there is indeed 
drama in it, but the work is most remarkable for its 
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mirroring of nature. In ‘‘ The Princess ” Tennyson, like 
Homer, uses natural similes to emphasise passion ; in 
‘In Memoriam ” he is the sport of nature so that his 
mood follows hers ; in ‘‘ Maud” the reverse is the case, 
the distracted lover seeing but reflections of his own 
moods in those of nature, which throughout is charged 
with human passions. In his attempt to discriminate 
between the dramatic and lyrical element in ‘‘ Maud” 
Mr. Collins is not happy. There is doubtless in the 
poem a meddling with science, the embarking upon an 
unjust war for the redemption of the lover’s man- 
hood is an unfortunate episode, the influence of the 
‘spasmodic school” may be traced; these are a few 
of the regrets we feel, but they are merged in 
the large delight the poem gives as a whole. The 
poetry of Tennyson is lyrical; even in ‘‘ The 
Princess” he breaks into occasional songs, while 
‘*Maud” is one long passionate outburst. The faults 
of harping too much on his limitations, of too frequent 
analysis are common to his critics ; the worried search 
for dramatic art where there is little is like looking for 
lyrics in the ‘‘Merchant of Venice”. Tennyson is 
almost always serious, and elevating ; he may be ‘‘ de- 
ficient in what Aristotle called A€yew ws the 
true art of dramatic fiction”; but he is capable of ex- 
panding the emotions and lifting them up above the 
earth, and this may explain his lack of dramatic faculty 
which is of the earth, earthy. If we abide by Aristotle’s 
test, let us abide also by another ancient canon of 
criticism : 
Non satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia sunto : 


and Mr. Collins has helped us to see that judged by 
this standard the work of Tennyson is not found 
wanting. 


PINTORICCHIO. 


**Pintoricchio (Bernardino di Betto of Perugia), his 
Life, Work and Time.” By Corrado Ricci. 
Translated from the Italian by Florence Simmonds. 
London: Heinemann. 1902. £5 5s. net. 


) anaphase is an artist whose reputation has 
suffered much from the fluctuations of fashion. 
His achievement has been the subject of exaggerated 
condemnation and of equally exaggerated eulogy: very 
rarely has it been justly and dispassionately appraised. 
In his own day he was held to be one of the greatest of 
painters. That intelligent and discerning Mzcenas, 
Agostino Chigi, in a letter written to his nephew in the 
year 1500—a document which has, it seems, escaped the 
notice of all Pintoricchio’s biographers, including Dr. 
Ricci—speaks of the little deaf painter as, after 
Perugino, the best master in Italy.* In the next 
generation Vasari treated Bernardino with great 
injustice. The Aretine biographer’s ‘‘ Life” of him 
probably owes some of its bitterness to Beccafumi, 
a respectable, industrious person, whose ambition 
and diligence were greater than his ability, and who 
poured spiteful tales of his more brilliant rivals 
and predecessors in Siena into the itching ears of 
his friend Giorgio Vasari. In the last century Morelli, 
following Rumohr, eagerly championed the cause 
of Pintoricchio. Moderation was not one of the 
foibles of the supposed inventor of the scientific 
method, and his extravagant eulogy of the Umbrian 
master provoked another reaction. Miintz wrote 
a masterly but too disparaging criticism of Pinto- 
ricchio, an appreciation which, notwithstanding its 
defects, ranks amongst the best performances of 
that very uneven author. A mob of lesser writers, 
including some _ renegade followers of Morelli, 
have taken the cue of the French critic, and it 
has again become the fashion to speak slight- 
ingly of the works of Pintoricchio, just as it 
is the fashion to eulogise the ideals and the 
achievement of painters of the Florentine school. 
Dr. Ricci is not one of those critics whose writings 
consist of a series of exaggerated and mutually contra- 
dictory utterances. He is pre-eminently reasonable and 


* Agostino Chigi had not then seen any of the works of Leonardo ; 
and, in 1500, Giorgione, Titian and Michael Angelo were all very 
young men. 


temperate. He has the gift of humour, and a proper 
sense of proportion ; and whilst he has always good 
reasons to give for any theory he advances, he is 
conscious of his own fallibility and is ready to learn 
from others. Dr. Ricci has justly appreciated the 
achievement of Pintoricchio, and has made an important 
contribution to the history of Italian painting. 

Artistic sectarianism is at the root of a great deal of 
modern depreciation of Pintoricchio. In the city of art 
there are many mansions. The Umbrian master is 
abused by critics who heatedly contend that some par- 
ticular house is, in reality, the only home of art. He 
is denounced by writers who exaggerate just those 
portions of the whole corpus of pictorial dogma which 
Pintoricchio thought too little of, and who ignore, or 
refuse to admit as justifiable, the decorative aims he 
set before himself. 

No artist was ever more conditioned by his early 
environment than Pintoricchio ; and his later experi- 
ences only tended to deepen youthful impressions, 
There were two influences which permanently affected 
the pictorial imagination of the young painter. In the 
first place Perugia, in the days of Bernardino’s youth, 
was the scene of many gorgeous pageants. When the 
future master was fifteen years of age, Frederick III. 
rode up the streets of the city and was received 
in great state by the Signory. Two years later 
Borso d’ Este dazzled the Perugians by his magni- 
ficence. On entering their gates, he was preceded by 
five hundred gentlemen on horseback, all gorgeously 
apparelled, and a hundred and thirty baggage mules 
splendid with housings of purple and gold. A brilliant 
suite accompanied Ferrara’s ruler, and he was fol- 
lowed by servants holding a hundred and fifty hounds 
in leash. The Baglioni, too, the rulers of Perugia, 
loved pomp: their weddings and festivals were made 
occasions for sumptuous display. The wives and 
daughters of the burghers of the prosperous city 
sought to follow the example of their social superiors. 
In the last three decades of the Quattrocento the 
women of the place became notorious for the costli- 
ness of their dress. On the impressionable young 
artist this pageantry and the rich costumes he saw day 
by day had an abiding influence. For the ideal of 
hieratic sumptuousness—an ideal which his Umbrian 
predecessors had learnt from the Sienese—he substituted 
an ideal of mundane splendour, of princely magnificence, 
The other early influence which permanently affected 
the artistic ideal of Pintoricchio was, as has often been 
pointed out, the alluring scemery of Umbria, the land- 
scapes beloved by the poets of the last century, from 
Byron to Carducci. These two influences never lost 
their hold on the master. The love of magnificence, 
and the love of spaciousness—these were the emotions 
to which he gave pictorial expression. A pageant 
with a landscape of strange mysterious beauty behind 
it—this was the scene he loved to paint. 

But to see in Piatoricchio’s pictures nothing but the 
effect of his material surroundings is to take a super- 
ficial view of his art. The Umbrian master was 
as much influenced by the moral atmosphere in 
which he lived as by his physical ambiente. In 
every respect he was the child of his age. He shows us 
the calmness, the dignity, the self-confidence, which 
veiled the moral corruption of the courts of his time. 
It is often complained that the chief characteristics of 
his art are its superficiality, and its entire lack of 
dramatic power. It is said the men and women he 
depicts are indifferent, listless, and apparently emotion- 
less. But this air of passionless dignity, this outward 
decorum was characteristic of the princes of his day. 
At Siena the head of the State was a man who had 
murdered his father-in-law, who had planned the 
assassination of many of his opponents, and who had 
thrown his political enemies into subterranean dungeons 
and charnel-houses to die there of starvation. But this 
same Pandolfo was a benefactor to the Church, and a 
generous patron of artists and men of letters. He lived 
in refined splendour, went regularly to mass, and was 
much beloved by his fellow-citizens. ‘* There are 
none”, says Lanzilotto Politi, ‘‘who do not know the 
prudence, clemency, humanity and magnificence of his 
rule. Under it our most fortunate Republic lives 
happy, prosperous and at peace”. Pintoricchio 
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depicts the Perugia of the Baglioni, the Rome of the 
Borgias, the Siena of Pandolfo Petrucci. It was an age 
that had a superficial ideal of beauty, and in which 
success was held to justify all the means employed to 
attain it. The society Bernardino served was not 
exactly irreligious, although it shrugged its shoulders 
when it heard the echoes of Savonarola’s anathemas. 
Its ideas of God and of judgment were similar to those 
reported by the Persian poet who sang of the potter 
and the pots 


** They talk of some strict testing of us. 
He’s a good fellow, and ’twill all be well.” 


Pish ! 


The groups of well-bred, mildly-bored gentlemen who 
lounge through ecclesiastical and courtly ceremonies in 
Pintoricchio’s great series of frescoes irritate those who 
love movement and dramatic action, but they are true 
to life. It was a shallow, heartless age; and 
Pintoricchio, like Ariosto, mirrored its graceful super- 
ficiality. 

Dr. Ricci has given us, what was long needed, an 
impartial, scholarly appreciation of Pintoricchio’s 
achievement, and his is the first full, reliable catalogue 
of the master’s works. It was little less than a libel on 
the part of some modern critics to attribute to the 
Umbrian master such works as the ‘‘ Madonna and two 
Saints” of the Louvre. It is no less an injustice to 
omit from a list of his paintings several charming panels 
in which some of the best, if not the most obtrusive, 
qualities of his art are to be seen. These injustices 
Dr. Ricci has remedied. But in the matter of drawings 
he is, we think, too generous to Pintoricchio. The 
Uffizi drawing for the first of the series of frescoes in 
the Piccolomini Library is immeasurably finer than the 
fresco itself, and has altogether a different quality from 
the undisputed drawings of Pintoricchio It is in 
Raphael’s early manner, and the handwriting upon it is 
undoubtedly his. The scientific critics who give it to 
Pintoricchio are not true, in this case, to the scientific 
method. They base their conclusions on a_ priori 
arguments, and they do not rate sufficiently highly the 
evidence of the drawing itself, its quality, and its 
technical characteristics. 

And here we touch the one deficiency of this 
admirable book. It contains no full, searching com- 
parative study of the drawings attributed to Pinto- 
ricchio. In the illustrations, too, which are good and 
abundant, not sufficient prominence is given to the 
drawings. We would gladly exchange half of the 
coloured plates for a set of reproductions of all the 
existing drawings for the frescoes at Siena. Dr. Ricci’s 
** Pintoricchio ”, nevertheless, is a beautiful volume and 
is worthy in every respect to take a place by the side 
of the fine companion works Mr. Heinemann has 
given us. It cannot fail to prove a constant source 
of pleasure to every lover of Umbrian art who is 
fortunate enough to possess it. 


SANS PEUR ET SANS REPROCHE. 


“*L’Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal.” Three vols. 
Edited by P. Meyer. Paris: Soc. de l’histoire de 
France (Librairie Renouard) 


‘Ts issue of the third volume of M. Paul Meyer’s 
edition of the ‘‘ Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal” 
brings to a conclusion what is probably the most singular 
document relating to the common history of England 
and France during the twelfth century that has been 
published during the last fifty years. Its historic im- 
portance is great; but as sober biography illustrating 
the temperament of the age its value is greater still. 
Up to its discovery we had no detailed historic 
biography, written by a contemporary, giving us the 
full life history of a younger son in the days of Stephen, 
Henry II., Richard and John. Placed by its side, its 
nearest congeners, the works of Ernoul of Giblet and 
Philip of Novara on their overlords Balian of Ibelin 
and his son, John of Beyrout—at least in the form in 
which they have reached us—are mere sketches from 
the personal point of view. But the ‘ Histoire” of 
William Marshal is biographic to the core. Outside 


that constitutes the interest and passion of medizval 
life must he be who does not linger with delight over 
the pages that tell of the baby William playing with 
the mangonel intended to hurl him to destruction as if 
with some new toy; challenging King Stephen to a 
game of conkers: or in later years offering to prove 
his loyalty to his young lord Henry (son of Henry II.) 
by cutting off a finger and thus mutilated fighting his 
three accusers one after the other ; bringing home the 
costly Syrian cloth to serve as a pall for his burial day; 
waking up from his deathbed with a strong desire to 
sing and, when his strength was too weak for this, 
calling on his daughters, one after the other, to 
soothe his dying ears with their music; requesting his 
quondam squire, John of Erlée, to sprinkle his face 
with rose-water and then, after receiving absolution, 
dying quietly in the arms of his eldest son. But we 
have no space to dwell upon the wealth of incident 
crowded into the first two volumes of M. Meyer’s work. 
We must confine ourselves to the third volume which 
contains the editor’s introduction, an itinerary of 
William Marshal’s life, a résumé of the poem and, 
most important of all, an admirable series of annota- 
tions on almost every difficulty that occurs in the poem 
whether historic, geographical, antiquarian, or lin- 
guistic. No one who knows M. P. Meyer’s previous 
work will require to be told that his edition is a very 
model of learning, industry, and judgment. The index 
by itself is a perfect work of art. 

A certain mystery seems to attach to the only MS. of 
the ‘* History of William Marshal” now extant. It is 
a very Melchizadek of MSS.—as it were without father 
and without mother. It suddenly appeared at a London 
book-sale in the year 1861—no one seems to know for 
certain whence it came or anything for certain about its 
previous history. In 1861 it passed for a short time 
through M. Paul Meyer’s hands, just before it was 
sold. And then it vanishes into darkness again. Like 
Tennyson’s King Arthur, 


‘* From the great deep to the great deep it goes” 


being swept up into the enormous collection of Sir 
Thomas Phillipps from the depths and obscurity of 
which it took M Paul Meyer several years to rediscover 
it. At last his efforts were crowned with success ; he 
hunted his quarry down and now at last, more than 
forty years after catching his first glimpse of the MS., 
he gives it to the world rich in all the erudition of one 
whose knowledge of old French MSS. in the libraries 
of England and France is probably greater than that of 
any living man. 

There is only one portion of M. Paul Meyer’s 
admirable and succinct work to which we are inclined 
to take any serious exception. We refer to the chrono- 
logy he adopts for the early years of his hero’s life. 
And first of all, so as to deal with a single definite 
point, we will discuss the date assigned by him to the 
raid made by Philip of Flanders and his brother 
Matthew of Boulogne on the frontier fortress of 
Neufchatel. This M. Meyer, in his first volume, un- 
hesitatingly ascribed to 1173 A.D.—identifying it with 
the famous historic siege of this place during the great 
rebellion of Henry II.’s sons. This identification we 
hold to be practically impossible. In the first place the 
poet represents the ‘‘raid” of Neufchatel as taking 
place immediately after William Marshal’s being 
knighted ; but the siege, if we accept M. Meyer’s dates, 
was nearly ten years later. The raid took place before 
the murder of William’s uncle, Patrick of Salisbury ; 
the siege not tili over five years after. The raid 
occurred—and this the poet assures us twice over— 
before William de Mandeville became Earl of Essex, 
that is, before 1170 at the latest; some authorities 
would say before 1168; but the siege was in 1'73. 
Again at the time of the raid William de Tankerville 
and William Marshal himself were fighting against the 
invaders ; at the time of the siege they were on the 
invaders’ side. So too with the Count of Eu. Again 
the real defenders of Neufchatel in 1173 were Doon 
Bardolf and his brother Thomas; at the time of the 
raid they were the Chamberlain and Constable of Nor- 
mandy. In 1173 Neufchatel yielded to the enemy ; in 
the raid the enemy was beaten off. But the culminating 


the twelfth-century romances there is no such picture 
of the time left to us; and dull indeed and cold to all 


proof that the two events are perfectly distinct lies in 
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the fact that the siege of Neufchatel in 1173 was dis- 
tinguished for one event beyond all others—the wound- 
ing and death of the great Earl Matthew of Boulogne. 
In the poet’s pages there is not the slightest hint at any 
such occurrence. In the face of all these discrepancies 
it is impossible, with any regard for historic truth, to 
identify the two incidents. The raid on Neufchatel was 
robably a mere incident in the history of a border 
ortress peculiarly exposed to attack from its position 
whenever there were disputes between our early kings 
and France or Flanders. It obviously took place not 
very long before the tournament fought between S. Jame 
and Valennes. This tournament M. Paul Meyer origin- 
ally dated in 1174. More latterly he inclines to 1166. 
But it is always well to bear in mind that it may pos- 
sibly have occurred in 1159-60 when Malcolm IV. of 
Scotland was on the Continent fighting for Henry II. of 
England. Malcolm had at this date just been knighted 
and this fact coupled with the desire of a newly-made 
knight to show his valour may account for the other- 
wise singular fact of a king of his rank taking part 
in a foreign tourney. So far as William Marshal’s age 
at this date is concerned, there is no insuperable diffi- 
culty, even if the great Earl were born only in 1144, 
as M. Meyer supposes; for he might quite conceiv- 
ably have been knighted at sixteen or thereabouts. 
In the Earl’s own lifetime or his own century Robert 
of Normandy’s son was knighted at fourteen; William 
the Lion’s son at thirteen; Henry II.’s father at 
fourteen and Henry II. himself when only just 
sixteen. But for our own part we incline to believe 
that M. Meyer puts the date of his hero’s birth a little 
too late. Nor, we must add, do we feel quite sure 
that the siege of Newbury which fills such a prominent 
place in his hero’s early history was really the siege 
mentioned by Henry of Huntingdon in 1152. There 
are grave difficulties in the way of this identification 
too ; and there is no more inherent difficulty in believing 
that there were two sieges of Newbury in the civil wars 
of Stephen’s reign thanin believing that there were two 
battles of Newbury in the civil war of Charles I.’s reign 
or two battles of S. Alban’s in those of Henry VI. 
Passing on from chronological points to points of a 
more personal character we should like to say a few 
words with reference to the heroes of the great tourna- 
ment at Lagni-sur-Marne. The majority of these 
warriors M. Meyer has identified with much learning 
and great industry. Some of them however, and those 
in at least two cases among the more world-famous of 
the combatants, he has seemingly failed to recognise. 
The Jakelin de Mailli who figures among the knights 
of Anjou can hardly be other than the famous marshal 
of the Temple who only a few years later perished so 
gloriously in the great battle of Nazareth five months 
before Saladin conquered Jerusalem—a warrior whose 
name even among the Mohammedans became a symbol 
of valour. The Robert of Beaurain who figures among 
the Flemish knights can hardly be other than that 
valiant Robert de Belren ‘‘ miles probissimus magni 
nominis ” whose projected duel with Gerard de Sancto 
Oberto is one of the most remarkable cases of twelfth 
century legal procedure extant He died on the Third 
Crusade. Baldwin d’Etrepi, whose name it exercises 
M. Paul Meyer so much to find along with Robert of 
Beaurain among the Flanders knights, is surely that 
stalwart champion, Baldwin de Strepi who when all 
other folk of his condition appeared at the great muster 
of 1184 for the war of Chateau-roux with barded horses, 
whether through conservatism or poetry, adhered to the 
other practice of his youth. Eustace de Neuville too, 
whether a Norman by birth or not, was almost certainly 
like the rest of the knights named above another of the 
famous group of warriors that shone round Baldwin V. 
of Hainault. ‘Sire Aelealmes de Fonteine” can hardly 
fail to have been another member of the same company 
** Alelmus de Fontanis ”—probably a near kinsman of the 
unfortunate Walter de Fontanis whose love for the wife 
of Philip of Flanders brought him to so ignominious an 
end. Roger of Hardeincourt, whether a Norman by 
birth or no, belongs to the same group; as does also 
the still more illustrious Baldwin Carun “‘ miles magnus, 
pulcher, fortis et probissimus ”"—a man who like so 
many other of his friends in the same tournament died 
in the Third Crusade. In this tournament of Lagni 


M. Paul Meyer seems to have overlooked the singular 
point that brings it into line with the so-called tourna- 
ment of Soissons and Braine. Both were fought 
among the vineyards. As regards Lagni we read 


** Quant il les ourent adossez, 
Parmi vingnes, parmi fossez 
Si aloient parmi les chés, 
Des vingnes qui érent espés.” 


At the Braine tournament also the Latin chronicler 
registers a similar occurrence—the rout of the men of 
France and Champagne “‘ per valles et vineas”. We 
have more than a half suspicion that despite the 
apparent difference of locality and other difficulties these 
two tournaments are really one and the same, or at 
least have been confused together. 

On one or two very rare occasions M. Paul Meyer 
has perhaps not quite brought out the full significance 
of his text. Thus in the Anglo-Norman Poet’s account 
of the siege of Newbury where King Stephen declares 
he will take vengeance on the defenders we read 


‘* Li reis vers lor gent s’endura 
La naissance Dieu en jura.” 


Here we have a beautiful parallel to William of 
Malmesbury’s picture of the same king swearing ‘‘ Per 
nascentiam Dei”—‘‘ by God’s birth”. This was 
obviously Stephen’s favourite oath just as William the 
Conqueror’s was ‘‘ by God’s splendour” Henry II.’s 
by God’s eyes, Richard I.’s by God’s throat and John’s 
‘*by God’s feet”. More curious still is the light 
thrown upon Philip Augustus’s favourite oath. Our 
poet makes this king swear ‘‘ by the arm of S. James”. 


E li reis qui fu angoissos 
E maltalentoz e iros 
Le bras seint Jake en a juré. 


Strangely enough this is precisely the oath which our 
own English chronicler, Ralph of Coggeshall, puts into 
the mouth of the same King Philip; and almost the 
same oath as the somewhat later French tradition of 
the first half of the thirteenth century so persistently 
ascribes to the same king. 

We must wind up our notice of M. Paul Meyer’s 
learned and temperate volumes by once more assuring 
our readers that for novelty of matter, soundness of 
judgment, skill of treatment and brevity of expression 
they are in nearly every respect all that could be desired. 
Our only regret is that the work in question was not 
given to the world by its learned editor under the 
auspices of our own Master of the Rolls or one of our 
own English historic or antiquarian societies. Per- 
haps however M. Meyer may yet see his way to super- 
vise the issue of an edition for English scholars. 
This would indeed be a noble coping stone to an enter- 
prise the foundations of which were laid more than forty 
years ago in the London auction room by the ardent, 
but as yet little known, scholar to whose later labours 
the world of medizval letters owes so deepadebt. So 
noble an English hero as William Marshal deserves to 
be honoured of his own land and his own people ; and 
it is surely not too much to ask that our great national 
collection of chronicles issued under the name of the 
Master of the Rolls should include this priceless life of 
one of whom even his French enemy Philip Augustus 
could say that he was ‘‘the most loyal man he had 
ever known”: one whose life was the very type of 
knightly virtue at its best and brightest : one on whom 
Sir Galahad’s motto might have been written— 


My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure. 


NOVELS. 


‘* John Gayther’s Garden.” By Frank R. Stockton. 
London: Cassell. 1903. 6s. 

With the subject that suited him Frank Stockton 
could be suggestive and amusing, but the present 
volume was not needed to prove within what narrow 
limits his subjects lay. Lacking the air of romantic 
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audacity which lent such a richness of conviction to 
Louis Stevenson’s inventiveness, he sometimes fails by 
sheer lack of manner to justify his claim on one’s 
credulity. It was the quaintness of life which most 
appealed to him, and when his theme developed naturally 
a sufficient proportion of that quality he could be very 
completely and delicately successful. He had also a 
pleasant vein of domesticity, and an eye for the quieter 
charm of nature. But where his conception ended, 
where his invention began, is always obvious. He wasa 
bad liar, he was even a bad enlarger, for his exaggera- 
tions seldom seemed even to convince himself. He 
‘ piled it on” to arrive at a humorous effect, but very 
often he only became incredible. His humour came 
mostly from his handling of the commonplace, yet he 
seemed always bent on rendering it abnormal. There 
is a tiger story in ‘‘ John Gayther’s Garden” which 
surely could not wring a laugh even from an American, 
and none of its tales will explain, to those unacquainted 
with his work, the author’s reputation. 


‘*Croppies Lie Down: a Tale of Ireland in ’98.” By 
William Buckley. London: Duckworth. 1903. 6s. 


When a novelist builds up a story on historical events 
as to which there is still keen controversy, making free 
use of historical characters, wherewithal shall a re- 
viewer cleanse his way? If we take ‘‘ Croppies Lie 
Down” as a mere story, careless of its truth or false- 
hood to facts, we can justly dismiss it by saying that 
it has evidently cost its writer great labour, that it is 
far too long to hold its reader’s attention, that it is 
overcrowded with unessential characters, that its 
descriptions of fighting, if occasionally vigorous, leave 
a confused impression on the mind, and that its author 
has made the very common mistake of putting language 
into his characters’ mouths more archaic than is con- 
sonant with their period. But Mr. Buckley has caught 
so much of the spirit of the ’98 that he kills all his 
principal persons in the course of the story, and thus 
reduces it from a drama to a succession of scenes. 
That being so, the vraisemblance of the scenes becomes 
to a critic the most important question. Does it give 
a faithful picture of Ireland in 1798? It is a small 
matter that the author mis-spells several proper names 
and habitually calls Lord Edward’s wife ‘‘ Lady 
Fitzgerald” (even making Castlereagh do so, which 
goes beyond the fair limits of political criticism). But 
this small matter is instructive. Mr. Buckley has, 
unhappily, historical authority for all his more important 
statements, but we believe that by a selection of actual 
atrocities he has produced a misleading picture. The 
fatal year contained much besides atrocities. Moreover, 
it is an artistic mistake to speak constantly of the side 
one dislikes as ‘‘ cowards” because one justly condemns 
their brutalities, when the weight of contemporary 
evidence shows that they were not cowards. The 
signal advantage over the historian possessed by the 
novelist is quaintly shown in one incident. The worst 
outrage committed by the insurgents was the burning 
of Protestant prisoners ina barn at Scullabogue. Mr. 
Buckley introduces this incident, and attributes it to 
the instigation of one of his imaginary characters—a 
Government spy! The book has a certain interest as 
showing what is honestly believed by the mass of the 
people in Ireland about the ’98. But its bias is strong 
enough to spoil it as a novel. 


World’s People.” 
Methuen. 1903. 


Thirteen short stories make up Mr. Gordon’s new 
book. We cannot say we take kindly to the batch. 
The author has attempted too much; he is only 
partially successful in suggesting social ‘‘ atmo- 
spheres” and in the presentation of marked in- 
dividualities, while his style is of that pretentious 
kind which has inevitable lapses into the ridiculous 
—‘‘their eyes mingled”, ‘‘ sightseeing, which I have 
always preferred administered through the pores of 
my skin”, &c. The scenes of the stories are for the 
most part laid in Italy and America—and when in 
Italy the interest centres for the most part in American 
characters. Inthe first tale—which may be taken as 


id Julien Gordon. London: 


fairly representative of the whole—we have a middle- 
aged American lady, widow of an English nobleman, 


flirting with a lad young enough to be her son, and to 
bring an unpleasant episode to an end the author has 
to commit manslaughter—nearly always an unsatis- 
factory solution, for the Angel of the darker Drink is but 
rarely so accommodating in real life. Gloominess, or 
sordidness marks most of the stories for Mr. Gordon’s 
comedy seems peering through the wrong mask. 


** Thews of England.” 
Heinemann. 1903. 
We think the author would have been well advised 
not to rescue these short stories from the pages of the 
periodicals in which they appeared. Mr. Vaux is 
aggressively nautical and packs his pages with technical 
expressions. ‘‘ See how clever 1am!” he seems to say, 
‘*T know all about navigation. I know how to ‘ pipe 
amidships’, and how to give orders regarding ‘ lash- 
ings’ and ‘the cover of after quick firers’.” The 
author also provides plenty of splashes of blood, 
innumerable ‘‘cuss” words, and a profusion of Jingo 
sentiment such as ‘‘ England is the Sea’s and the Sea is 
England’s ”. 


By Patrick Vaux. London. 


‘*The Squireen.” By Shan F. Bullock. London: 


Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

Mr. Shan Bullock has entered into the spirit of his 
subject. In his simple story he manages to convey 
something of the charm, the humour and the haunting 
sadness of Irish peasant life. He understands the Irish 
temperament and his characters ring true. Mr. Bullock 
has realised the value of self-restraint in his work and 
his style is an admirable example of the use of the right 
means to secure the desired end. 


THE APRIL REVIEWS. 


It is in keeping with the contrariness of parties just now that 
the “Contemporary” should contain an article by S. C. G. 
on the Army, which supports Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, and 
that the “ National” should give prominence to a vigorous 
attack on it from the pen of Mr. H. J. C Cust, M.P. The first 
seeks to show why we want a fairly big army; the latter why 
the navy is the essential instrument of Imperial defence. 
“ Until our fleet is sufficient in size and quality to assure us the 
command of the sea immediately upon the outbreak of any 
possible war” says Mr. Cust “the Prime Minister has no need 
to break his rest brooding upon reinforcements for the Indian 
frontier”. We simply, according to Mr. Cust and the Fourth 
Party in whose name he writes, should not be able to send a 
transport out, at any rate for a considerable time, and when we 
could despatch troops over sea, we should have secured a 
position which would probably render them superfluous. 
S.C. G. has a fine old-time confidence in the ability of the 
navy to sally forth and dispose of the enemy wherever he is to 
be found, thus leaving the sea clear for the movement of troops. 
“You cannot put ships on wheels and run them to Moscow’, 
he says, “but by combining our navy with an efficient army 
you can capture Port Arthur, lay Vladisvostock waste and 
drive back the Russian beyond Manchuria”. You cannot 
attack Germany or France in Europe but you can dispose of 
their fleets and capture every possession beyond the seas over 
which the German or French flag floats. As for our relations 
with Germany, they are looked at from opposite standpoints by 
“ Patriz Quis Exul” in the “ Contemporary ” and by “ Vates” 
in the “Fortnightly”. “ Patriz Quis Exul” is contemptuous 
over the Kaiser’s habit of celebrating any small achievement 
by the German forces in China or elsewhere ; he warns the 
British Government to beware of entrance into a political alliance 
with a Power so obviously self-seeking ambitious and overbear- 
ing—as though Germany among the Powers were singular in 
this !—and while considering that common action with her 
in Venezuela was in the circumstances “ possibly unavoidable” 
he condemns those who were responsible for binding us to 
Germany without knowledge of her ulterior motives. Logic i 
not the strong point of the opponents of the Anglo-German 
entente. How much the Government knew and knows of 
Germany’s motives we do not suppose even “ Patrice Quis Exul” 
could tell us. Meantime there is clearly one element of satis- 
faction to be extracted by the objectors from the Venezuelan 
affair. Germany has learnt a lesson, and fully realises to-day 
all that the Monroe doctrine means. She has been “con- 
founded” by American opinion! “ Vates” in the “ Fortnightly” 
attributes the general policy of the German Emperor to an 
eager and natural desire to be prepared for contingencies 
when the death of the aged Emperor of Austria shall 
involve the break up of the Austro-Hungarian alliance. 
The Kaiser is not anti-English, but in order to be sure of the 
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support of his people for his naval and military policy 
he has to pander to their prejudices. If the majority of the 
German people dislike England, there is a large y on the 
other side and it is unfortunate that those who control the 
German press have managed to propagate falsehoods until even 
the Anglophile has come to believe them. ‘“ Vates” deprecates 
the meeting of impotent passion with corresponding excitement. 
If “Vates” is right, the Kaiser’s desire to secure a big navy 
seems a little wild : as a matter of fact his Majesty’s ambition 
is not confined to Europe. He has an eye to possibilities in 
South America, a continent which Mr. Somers Somerset in the 
“ Nineteenth Century” predicts will be to the twentieth century 
what Africa was to the nineteenth. Mr. John Macdonell, also 
in the “ Nineteenth”, reminds America that if the Monroe 
doctrine is to be recognised as something more than a mere 
expression of opinion it must be accompanied by the recogni- 
tion of responsibilities. If Mr. Somerset’s view as to the 
struggle which is to mark the present century be correct, the 
United States will be afforded ample opportunity for the accept- 
ance of the responsibilities inseparable from anything more 
than a diplomatic assertion of the Monroe doctrine. 

Some time ago the Sultan was reported to have replied to 
British representations as to the state of disorder in the Balkan 

insula that the British themselves had experienced the 
Sficulty in South Africa of dealing with guerilla bands. We 
are reminded of that retort by the articles in the Reviews 
which describe the condition of affairs in Macedonia and 
Albania. In “Blackwood’s” Mr. Reginald Wyon gives a 
picturesque and well-informed account of Roman Catholic 
Albania, which he  ¥ is little known and more inaccurately 
—- than Central Africa; in the “Contemporary” Mr. 
William Miller, who describes the Macedonian claimants, says 
it is a sad reflection that while Central Africa is being rapidly 
civilised a European province one sixth the size of France 
should be given over to discord which makes it a menace to 
the world’s peace. How delicate and almost hopeless the 
Sultan’s task is, both Mr. Wyon and Mr. Miller make clear. 
Mr. Wyon’s paper is particularly interesting reading, and 
— a useful key to the Sultan’s relations with the 
Albanians who were the cause of the latest armed conflict. 
“It was only last year that matters were in a very bad way in 
Scutari again. The clan of Miridita, perhaps the strongest 
and certainly one of the finest clans in Roman Catholic 
Albania, had been up in arms for months. As they inhabit 
the land between the capital and the sea, they were able to 
inflict considerable annoyance on the Turks by closing the 
road to Médua, the Adriatic port for Scutari. They are, as far as 
the writer is aware, the only Christian clan that has the 
rivilege of forming a regiment solely of its own men, officered 
y its chiefs and begs, for service in the imperial Turkish 
army. It is a privilege which the Miriditi jealously cling to ; 
but when it is pointed out that this regiment refuses to leave 
its own territory, and turns out to close the roads, cut the tele- 
graph wires, and oppose the Turkish soldiers on the slightest 
difficulty, the humour of the situation is obvious.” The unrest 
in the Balkans finds three exponents in the “ Monthly Review” 
in M. Take Jonescu, a Roumanian ex-Minister, General 
Tzontcheff the recently arrested military commandant on the 
Central Macedonian Committee, and M. Skatistivis, President 
of the Cretan Chamber. The first advocates “the preserva- 
tion of the Turk whilst pruning him little by little”, in order 
to avoid a radical upheaval and the destruction of all hope of 
a Balkan federation : General Tzontcheff declares “that peace 
will be restored in the Balkan peninsula as soon as Macedonia, 
the vilayet of Adrianople, Old Servia and Albania have been 
raised into autonomous provinces under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan and the protection of the Great Powers” : M. Skatistivis 
looks for a solution of the problem not to autonomy but to the 
formation of a gendarmerie as in Crete commanded by 
European officers foreign to any country interested. 

South Africa is regarded in the reviews this month partly as 
affected by Mr. Chamberlain’s tour and partly as affected by the 
labour question. In the “ Monthly” an anonymous writer 
shows what has been done in the settlement of the Transvaal, 
while Mr. Basil Worsfold reviews British policy in South Africa 
as it was and as itis. “We have a twofold task” says Mr. 
Worsfold. “The work of regeneration which we have under- 
taken is physical as well as political ; and of the two physical 
regeneration must be accomplished first. . . . The main agency 
for the physical regeneration of South Africa is irrigation with 
water storage” Mr. Worsfold notes the main points in Mr. 
‘Chamberlain’s utterances in South Africa. Mr. Edward 
Salmon does likewise in the “ Fortnightly” while indicating 
the difference in Mr. Chamberlain’s methods as Colonial 
Secretary and those of Lord Glenelg and Lord Carnarvon, the 
worst and the best of his predecessors. The urgency of the 
labour problem is insisted on in the “Contemporary” by Mr. 
A. F. Fox, Mr. John Macdonnell, and Mr. H. E. Seebohm, who 
look at the matter from the agricultural as well as the mining 

int of view; in the “National” by Mr. F. Drummond 

aplin, and in the “ Empire Review” by Mr. C. S. Goldmann. 

The “Nineteenth Century” opens with some important 
articles on the position in the Church. Of these the most 
interesting is that of Sir George Arthur who writes on the 


necessity of more closely observing the Prayer-book as the 
standard of orthodoxy both in the ritual and doctrine. Sir 
George shows that the English Prayer-book admits of liturgical 
splendour as any true Catholic will desire, and that importations 
from the Roman use are actually de-Catholicising in their effect, 
Lord Halifax and the Rev. Hubert Handley also contribute 
articles. Both “Blackwood’s” and the “Monthly” devote 
short papers to Joseph Henry Shorthouse and “John 
Inglesant”. In the “Fortnightly” Mr. Churton Collins 
has a first paper on Shakespeare’s acquaintance with the 
Greek tragedies: “What'I wish to show is that he was 
well acquainted with Latin and with the Latin classics, and 
through Latin with the Greek classics.” That will be a rather 
startling proposition to those who have clung to the little Latin 
and less Greek tradition, and will give the Baconians further 
reason to believe that Shakespeare never existed. In the 
“ National” Miss Ellaline Terriss out of the fulness of her not 
very lengthy experience discusses the pros and cons which those 
about to go on the stage will do well to weigh. 


SOME SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


“Practical Physiology.” By A. P. Beddard, J. S. Edkins, 
L. Hill, J. J. R. Macleod, and M. S. Pembrey. London: 
Arnold. 1902. 155. net. 

This volume, written by five young physiologists, actively 
engaged in research and teaching at the present time, recalls 
the parallel “ Handbook for the Physiological Laboratory” 
written thirty years ago by four men, then comparatively young 
working physiologists, but now of world-wide reputation— 
Lauder Brunton, Michael Foster, E. Klein and J. Burdon- 
Sanderson. There is in both volumes the same enthusiasm for 
abstract science as opposed to its applications, the same clear- 
ness of exposition, a | above all, that fervent reliance on the 
experimental method that has brought so many triumphs to 
modern physiology. The changes are numerous and speak of 
steady growth and greater specialisation. Microscopic anatomy 
has now practically disappeared from the modern volume ; with 
the vast increase of their special work, physiologists have had 
to hand over a great part of that subject to anatomists and 
pathologists. The changes in the chemical section are due to 
the great advances that have been made in organic chemistry, 
with the results that much empirical work has been replaced by 
definite formulz, and that a number of more exact and more 
delicate methods have been made possible. In the general 
physiological sections the most notable difference is in the 
convenience and precision of the apparatus employed, many 
parts of which are due to the clever inventions of L. Hill. All 
the writers of this volume are on the staff of one or another 
medical school of the greater hospitals in London, and the 
nature of their work is an excellent index of the severe scientific 
training which the modern Bob Sawyer has to undergo. We 
notice that the authors, wiser in their generation, have been 
more reticent as to experiments upon living animals than were 
their predecessors. 


“The Primrose and Darwin.” Bya Field Naturalist. London: 
Grant Richards. 1902. 

It is not easy to see why the author of this little volume 
should have remained anonymous, for an argument based on 
what are set forth as observations in the field depends very 
much on the competence of the observer. When the argument 
is addressed against Darwin, who notoriously was one of the 
most patient, unremitting and attentive observers of nature 
that are known to science, it is vital to know something of the 
quality of the supposed eye-witness. However, it is not 
difficult to guess at the identity of an anonymous writer who is 
a fanatical opponent of Darwin, and who frequently cites the 
writings of the Rev. G. Henslow as those of an authority on 
questions of vegetable biology. The main contention of the 
author is that self-fertilisation is both more common and more 
successful among plants than cross-fertilisation, the minor 
conclusion being that Darwin was wrong in his interpretation 
of many curious structures among plants as devices to secure 
cross-fertilisation, and that insects play only a very subordinate 
part as agents in fertilisation. It is difficult to find common 
ground on which to dispute the arguments brought forward, as 
the author objects to the fundamental method of science. He 
writes :—“We consider that it was most unfortunate for 
natural science that Darwin relied almost exclusively on 
artificial observation, or in other terms, on experiment, for the 
investigation and interpretation of natural laws in facts con- 
nected with the fertilisation of flowers.” It is obvious enough 
that in an experiment all the conditions are not identical with 
those that exist in nature, and the business of criticism is to 
suggest “ control” experiments, so that the artificial differences 
may be allowed for. But random observations made by 
walking through the fields and looking for a few minutes at a 
flower here and a flower there have simply no value, except in 
so far as they may suggest experiments which will secure 
continual observation of isolated factors from among the many 
that are at work in the open country. The arguments and 
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conclusions of the Cambridge “field naturalist” are merely 
futile. 


“ Hygiene: a Manual of Personal and Public Health.” By 
A. Newsholme. New edition. London: Gill and Sons. 
1902. 4s. 6d. 

The well-known officer of public health of Brighton is a 
competent and experienced authority on sanitary questions, 
and this volume sets out the main principles as they are at 
present understood, in a clear and satisfactory fashion. It is 
plain that much trouble has been taken to bring the informa- 
tion as near as may be to the level of recent research, and the 
application of new knowledge is well controlled by the prudence 
gained from long practical experience. Altogether it is an 
admirable and useful volume. 


“Advanced Hygiene.” By A. E. Ikin and R. A. Lyster. 
London: University Tutorial Press. 1902. 35. 6d. 


“Advanced Hygiene” means in this case hygiene for the 
“advanced” examination of the Board of Education. The 
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volume is a “cram” book, and nothing more. No attempt is 
made to develop the principles of the subject in any rational 
fashion, or do more than to enable those who have learned the 
pages by heart to answer the ordinary type of examination 
question. If this volume enables a candidate to pass the 
examination to which the volume is addressed we are confident 
that the examination is worthless. 


“A Manual of Medicine.” Edited by W.H.Allchin. Vol. IV. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume deals with the diseases of the organs of circula- 
tion and respiration and is written by well-known London 
physicians and physiologists. The excellent general plan of 
the former volumes of the series has been retained. Each 
section contains a brief review of the anatomy and physiology 
of the tissues, the diseases of which are to be described, and 
pathology, symptoms, treatment and prognosis are carefully 
and systematically described. The information on all these 
points is thoroughly up to date, and the volume should prove 
very useful not only to students but to the large army of 
doctors, who although engaged in practice, wish to keep 
abreast of the newest knowledge. 


“Suggested Standards of Purity for Foods and Drugs.” By 
€.G. Moor. London: Baillitre. 1902. 75 6d. net. 


A comparatively small number of the substances used as 
foods or drugs are chemical compounds of definite composition, 
and with therefore an absolute standard of purity. Most of 
them, as, for instance, jalap, coffee, milk, olive-oil, are animal 
or vegetable products, and are mixtures, from the chemical 
point of view, and so of inconstant composition. One of the 
most common defences in prosecutions for the sale of alleged 
impure foods or drugs is to lay the blame on inconstant 
nature, and to declare that the substances were derived from 
their natural sources without any adulteration. Mr. Moor has 
attempted, from his own analyses and from those of other 
authorities, to define the fair range of variation for each sub- 
stance, outside the limit of which substances must be taken 
either as actually adulterated or as relatively valueless 
specimens. The subject-matter is arranged in alphabetical 
order, the specifications are precise and clear, and the volume 
should serve a very useful purpose in attempting to define 
honest dealing in these most important commodities. 
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numerous illustrations, 


MAMMALIA. 1 vol. £1.—FISHES. 2 vols. £1 each.—BIRDS. Vol. I. £2 
Vols. I1.-1V. 15s. each.—REPTILIA and 1 vol, £1.—MOTHS 

vols. £x each,k—HYMENOPTERIA. . and II, each.—ARACH™ 

IDA. 1 vol. 1o:.—RHYNCHOTA. Vol. I. £1. 

London: Taylor & Francis, Red Lion bag opt Fleet Street. Calcutta and Simla : 
Thacker, Spink & Co. Bombay Ltd. Burma: Myles Standish 
& Co, Rangoon. & Istrasse, rz. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EX- 
AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 

4th. FIFTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, at fanet, of value ran m between 
480 and £20 per annum, will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARS of £35. 
per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only ; also FOUR SCHOLA RSH 
confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more; and ONE SPECIAL EXHIBI- 
TION of £60 per annum, for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who lost their 
lives in the South African War. Senior idates must be under 15, and Junior 

Candidates under 14, on May 1.—Apply to the BURSAR, e College, 
CHELTENHAM. 


2 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 14 ase 16, one of £87 (£09 for the 
first year), three or four of £50, six or more 30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum_ may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For perticulars apply to the Heap Master or SECRETARY. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—The Council give 
notice that the POST of MASTER of the on mg will be 
VACANT at the close of the summer term. Particulars as to salary, &c., can be 
obtained of the Bursar. Candidates are requested to send in their names and 
testimonials to the Bursar, at Marlborouzh Canam, on or before May 20. Candi- 
dates must be graduates of the University of Oxford or of the University of 
Cambridge, and members of the Church of England, but are not required to be in. 
holy orders, and applications from laymen are invited. The Council will meet for 
the Election of the Tencter on June 17. 


| ‘ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 
tion on gth, 1oth, and 11th JUNE, 1903.—For full particulars apply to 
the Head Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLECE. 


"THE SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY rst, 


cSuudents — reside in the College ‘wihia the Hospital walls, subject to the 
egiate regulations. 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. pattie and Prizes of the 
gate value of nearly £900 are awarded annuall ly. 
S cial Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London University 
Sheela, tor the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 


There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 
For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to Mr. W. Douvcias 
i, M.C., Cantab., WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.c. 


handbook forwarded on application. 


JOURNALISM. 
JOURNALISM for the Sons of Gentlemen. 


Special pi tion, with introduction to post. 
Many vacancies also in the City and West End for young Gentlemen and Ladies. 
Prospectus Free. 


The Royal School of Shorthand and Journalism, 


22 OXENDEN STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Principal, Otiver McEwan. 


O SOLICITORS.—An old Etonian and B.A. of 

Oxford, with London experience, desires PARTNERSHIP in good 

soow Practice; South or West of England. Has private means.—Address, 
“©, E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, Lordon, E.C. 


LAMB HOTEL, ELY. 


AtFirst_Class Hotel, situated close to the Cathedral. Omnibus meets. 
all trains MODERATE TERMS. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON’S 
THE CRAFTSMAN. 


A MONTHLY PORTFOLIO OF DESIGNS IN 
ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


BY 


MODERN ARTISTS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 
2s. net. 2s. net. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


Vol. I. MAY 1. Part 1. 


A MONTHLY PORTFOLIO OF DESIGNS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


BY 
MODERN ARTISTS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 


Each number contains 8 large Coloured Plates, and its contributors 
are amongst the most distinguished architects of the day. 


TWO BOOKS DEALING WITH THE KING’S 
QUESTION. 


BRITAIN'S NEXT GAMPAIGN. 


By JULIE SUTTER. 
Is. net. 


FROM THE ABYSS. 


By AN INHABITANT. 


Is..net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH: 


BY 
EDWARD T. BENNETT. 
Is. 


THE *‘ROSES OF PARNASSUS” SERIES. 


Paper cover, 6d, net. Vellum, Is. net. 


No. 1. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
No. 2. THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
Others to follow. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. 1s. net. 


This brilliant little work.” —Spectator. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ARCHAZOLOGY. 

A Guide to the Early Christian and Byzantine Antiquities in the 
Department of British and Medizvai Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Gerald O’Connor (Done into Modern English by his 
Kinsman W. O’Connor Morris). Digby, Long. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Autobiography and Reminiscences of Dean Cowper. Sydney: 

Angus and Robertson. 
FICTION. 

The Book of Months (E. F. Benson). Heinemann. 6s. 

A Modern Robyn Hood (M. McDonnell Bodkin) ; On Behalf of the 
Firm (Hamilton Drummond); The Mallison Mystery (T. W. 


Hanshew). Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. each. 

Tales of Tumble Fold (Joseph Whittaker), F. R. Henderson, 
35. 6d. net. 

The Saving of Christian Sergison (Ernest A. Treeton). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

Foggy Fancies and Other Stories (Beatrice Whitby). Hurst and 
Blackett. 35. 6d. 

Captain Kettle K.C.B. (C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne). Pearson. 6s. ° 

Strangers in the Land (Ethel F. Heddle). Blackie. 6s. 

Grace Marlow (Joseph Clayton). Brown, Langham. 6s. 


History. 
Year Books of the Reign of King Edward III. : Years XVII. and 


XVIII. (Edited and Translated by Luke Owen Pike). Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 

South Africa Old and New (Thomas Kirkup). Macdonald and 
Martin. 35. 6d. 


Two Years at the Front with the Mounted Infantry (Being the Diary 
of Lieut. B. Moeller). Grant Richards. 6s. 


REPRINTS. 
Book of Snobs (Thackeray. Illustrated by C. E. Brock). Dent. 
35. net. 
“©The World's Classics,” XXXIII.:—The Essays of David Hume. 
Grant Richards. Is. net. 
The Three Homes (Dean Farrar). Cassell. 6d. 
John Keats (‘‘ Red Letter Library”). Blackie. , 2s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY. 

Retreat Addresses to Women (Rev. J. P. F. Davidson), 3s. 6d. net ; 
Four Key Words of Religion (W. R. Huntingdon), 2s.; Addresses 
to the Mothers’ Union (Mrs. Matthew), Is. net. Wells, Gardner. 

Sacra Privata (Bishop Wilson. Edited by A. E. Burn). Methuen. 2s. 

Lectures on Preaching; The Influence of Jesus (Phillips Brooks). 


Macmillan. 6s. each. 
Stories from the Old, Old Bible (L. T. Meade). Newnes. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


TRAVEL. 
The Land of the Boxers (Captain Gordon Casserly). 
Ios. 6d. net. 


Longmans. 


ScHOOL Books. 


A Short Commercial Geography (Lionel W. Lyde), 3s. ; Descriptive 
Geography :—Europe (F. D. and A. J. Herbertson), 2s. 6d. ; 
Les Gaulois et les Francs (Par F. B., Kirkman et J. M. A. 
Pécontal. Deuxiéme Edition), Is. 6¢.; Beginner’s Algebra 
(M. S. David), 2s. 6d.; Solid Geometry (Dr. Franz Hocevar. 
Translated by C. Godfrey and E. A. Price), 1s. 6@. Black. 

An English Grammar (S. Claude Tickell). O. Newman and Co. 
2s. net. 

VERSE. 

Legends of England and Wales in Humorous Verse (Edward Johns). 
Hurst and Blackett. Is. 

Song Tide Murmurs (F. H. De Quincey), 25. 6¢.; Verses (E. H. 
Lacon Watson), Is.; Stars of the Morning (Arthur F. Wallis), 
2s. 6d.; Ginevra (Arthur Lewis), 1s. Elkin Mathews. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baedeker’s Narthern Italy, 8m.; Baddeley’s Yorkshire, Part I., 
2s. 6d. net. Dulau. 

Chronique de France, La (Publi¢e sous la direction de Pierre de 
Coubertin). 3° année, 1902. 

Gourmet’s Guide to Europe, The (Lieut.-Col. Newnham Davis and 
Algernon Bastard). Richards. 3s. 6d. 

Hell, Traditional Aspects of (James Mew). Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Rabbits, Cats and Cavies (C. H. Lane). Dent. tos. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL :—The Church Quarterly, 
6s.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3f.; Travel, 3¢.; International 
Journal of Ethics, 2s. 6¢.; The Atlantic Monthly, 1s.; Ord och 
Bild (Stockholm), 147.; La Revue, 1f.50; The Lamp, 15§c.; 


The Open Court, 6¢.; North American Review, 2s. 6d¢.; The 
Forum, 50¢. 
For May :—The Delineator, 6¢d.; The Smart Set, 1s. 
NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
s. d. 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any di ing the 
SATURDAY REVIE be in- 
formed immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 
Vol. I. (1870-1873). With Portraits, demy 8vo. price 15s. net. Translated by J. C. TARVER, M.A. 


The DA/LY CHRONICLE says :—** M. Hanotaux has written a book of singular power and charm, a book worthy 
alike of the best traditions of ‘Quai d’Orsay’ and of the ‘Bibliothéque Nationale,’ written with the insight into 
character of a skilful diplomatist and the profundity of a great scholar....... M. Hanotaux has done what no one else 


except M. Sorel has done—he has given contemporary politics the dignity of history. 


master mind, and will at once take rank as a classic.”’ 


His is the work of a 


NOW READY. 


DE WET’S BOOK. 
YEARS 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. With Map and Plans, 3s. 6d. net. 


New 6s. Fiction. 


THE STAR DREAMER. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
Authors of ‘‘ Young April,” &c. 

““*The Star Dreamer’ is a charming piece of work throughout ; many cf the 
descriptive passages are of a rare beauty, and some of the dramatic scenes are so 
dramatic, relying, that is, so much upon the dialogue, so little upon the stage 
directions, as it were, of the authors, that they might be acted with scarce any 


alteration.” — Daily Chronicle. 
THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF 


HENRY RYECROFT. 
By GEORGE GISSING. Third Edition. 
_ ‘Rarely does the reviewer of ‘recent books’ happen on so genuine a piece of 
literature as ‘ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. "—Contemporary Review. 
“Incomparably the best thing that ever Mr. Gissing has done.” - 7ruth. 
“*Tnis book is Mr. Gissing’s masterpiece.” —Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
“Challenges comparison with that wonderful tale of Hardy's, ‘ Two on a Tower.’ 


A volume which will distinctly enhance the already high reputation of Agnes and 
Egerton Castle.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


A wholly delightful romance.”—Daily Mai?. 
THE 
PAGAN AT THE SHRINE. 


By PAUL GWYNNE, Author of ‘‘ MARTA.” 


“Mr. Gwynne showed real knowledge of Spain in his successful novel * Marta’, 
and he takes us there again, chiefly to Santa Fé, in the first half of the nineceenth 
century, A long story but a powerful one, passing through many years ; its 
characters bearing their part in the clash of Jesuitism and Free Thought, of reli- 
gious idezls and human passion.” — Times. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. Wittiam 


ag ag Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. New Edition. 
as. 6d. 


THE INTERNAL WIRING OF BUILDINGS. 


By H. M. Lear. Illustrated New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


BORROWED PLUMES. By Owen SzAMAN. 


Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Standard Works. 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. A reprint of Sir 


Walter Scott's favourite Edition. With all the original Plates and Vignettes 
re-engraved. 48 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, paper label, 1s. 6a. net per vol. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by 
Aucustin# BrirreEtt, Q.C. With Frontispiece in Photogravure to each 
volume by ALEXANDER ANSTED. 6 Vols. Feap. 8vo. Cloth gilt, or paper 
label uncut. 12s. net the set. Also half-leather. 18s. net the set. 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHN- 
SON'S TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. Uniform with the “ Life.” With 
Photogravure Frontispieces. Cloth gilt or paper label. 4s. net the set. Also 
in half-leather. 6s, net the set. 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE OF MODERN 
HISTORY. a.p. 400-1870. Arranged by M. Morison. Contains Parallel 
Genealogical Tables, Chart of Ancient and Modern History, Maps, &c. 
160 pages. 15 by 12. 12s, €d. net. . 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. [Edited by 
Kate M. Warren. In 6 Vols. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each, Also Art 
u om. gilt extra, with Photogravure Frontispieces ; complete in case, 15s. net 

set. 


THE NATION’S NEED. 


Chapters on Education by 
GRAHAM WALLAS. F. S. MARVIN. 
H. J. MACKINDER. P. S. HORTOG. 
J. S. FINDLAY. }. C. TARVER. 
KARL BREUX. CATHERINE DODD, 


ALICE RAVENHILL. and 
SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


‘* The opinions of a number of thoroughly competent experts upon the reforms 
which are necessary to make our English education what it should be — efficient.” 
Daily Mail. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Pocket Edition of the Novels in 15 volumes. Price 


2s. 6d. net; and in leather 3s. 6d. net. 


Library Edition. Works complete in 18 cr. 8vo. 


volumes. Price 6s. each. 


Edition de Luxe, in 32 volumes, sold in sets only, 


only afew remain. Price £16'16s. net the set. 


Constable’s 6s. Series. 
Demy 8vo. uniform, price 6s. each. 

THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH 
AMERICA. By A. G. Braptey. Illustrated. 

FARTHEST NORTH. By Frintjor NANSsEN. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By 
Captain WILLIAM S1porNeE. Fully Illustrated. 

AMONG THE HIMALAYAS By Major L. A. 


Wappe.t, LL.D. With Illustrations by A. D. M’Cormick, and from 
Photographs. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir 


Wittiam Martin Conway. With Illustrations by A. D. M’Cormick. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE 


(SIAM). By Ernest Younc. Illustrated by A. E. Norbury, R.C.A. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva 
ei late Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. With Photogravure 
rontispiece. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAY- 


ETTES. By Epirn Sicnev. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE NATURE STUDENT'S NOTE-BOOK. 
By the Rev. Canon Stewarp, M.A., and Atice E. MircHett. Interleaved 
throughout with Writing Paper. Price 2s. net. 


“The book may be cordially recommended to all nature students.” 
School World. 


An admirable little book for the nature student.” —F ied. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. Ingatherings from 
our History aud Literature. Demy 8vo. To be completed in 12 vols. price 
4S. net each. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY :— . 

TUDOR TRACTS. Edited by A. F. F.R.Tist.S., 
Author of “‘ Protector Somerset,” ‘‘ A Life ot Henry VIII.,” &c. 

STUART TRACTS. Edited by C. H. Firtu, Fellow of 
All Souls, Author of “‘ The Life of Cromwell.” 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. Mainly of the Seventeenth 
Century. Edited by C. Raymonp Bgaz.ey, Fellow of Merton, Author of 
“‘The Dawn of Modern Geography.” ‘Two Vols. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAG- 


MENTS. Fdited by Cuurton Co..ins. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO.,, 


LTD., WESTMINSTER. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 


A GUIDE TO THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Now Ready. In One Volume of 1,464 pages. Royal 8vo. 
Price 25s. net in cloth, or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY 
INDEX AND EPITOME. 


This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast and 
varied contents of the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every name, 
about which substantive biographic information is given in the sixty- 
three volumes of the Dictionary or in the three Supplementary 
volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. An Epitome 
is given of the leading facts and dates that have been already recorded 
at length in the pages of the original work, and there is added a precise 
reference to the volume and page where the full article appears. 

The exclusive aim of the Index and Epitome is to make bare facts 
and dates as ready of rapid reference as possible. 

A few errors of fact and date which figure in the original work have 
been corrected in the Index; but, with that reservation, the Index 
literally reflects in brief and bald outline the results embodied in the 
Dictionary and Supplement. 

The separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378 ; the cross 
references number 3,474. 


NEW NOVEL BY HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CROWBOROUGH BEACON. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


AUTHOR OF “LITTLE LADY —" “A FRIEND OF NELSON,” 


*,° The scene is laid in Sussex at the tine of the Napoleonic wars, and for its 
machinery the story utilises the two great forces which moved the South Coast at 
that period—religious revivalism and the contraband trads. Into this is woven the 
romance of two neighbouring great houses. 


NEW VOLUME BY K. & HESKETH PRICHARD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROVING HEARTS. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD, 
AUTHORS OF “A MODERN MERCENARY,” “KARADAC; COUNT 
OF GERSAY,” “ TAMMER’S DUEL,” &c. 


SPECTATOR.—“ It is as a portrait gallery of unknown, unconscious and un- 

bh Empire-builders that the volume makes its strongest appeal..... These stories 

arrest and rivet attention by their dramatic concentration, and their vivid inter- 
pretation of some of the most notable characteristics of the British race.’ 


THE BONNET CONSPIRATORS. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Just published. 


OUTLOOK.—“‘ A spirited tale of smugglers on the Sussex coast in Waterloo 
year, with a thread of history and love interest. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA. 


FURTHER PORTION OF THE FAMOUS COLLECTION OF MANU- 
SCRIPTS AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF THE LATE SIR 
THOMAS PHILLIPPS, BART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Serand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 47, and Five Following Days at r o'clock pre 
on 27, and Five Following Days at 1 o'cloc 
a Further Portion of the Classical, H 1, Historical, Topographical, Geneal« 
and other Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of the late Sir Thomas Phil ipps, 
Bart., F.R.S., &c., of Middle Hili, Worcestershire, and Thirlstaine House, Chelten- 
ham, including nearly aso volumes on vellum, together with extensive Collections of 
and Rolls relating to English and Welsh Counties—Biblical, 
Ciassical, Medien, ical and Legal Works, are — Psalters, 
Bracton, Esop, Cesar, Cassianus, Guicho, Innocentius. Macrobius, Martial, Plato, 
Prudentius, Statuta, Simo de Janua, Virgil, “Year Year-Books -early Chronicles of 
of Higden, Twi 
Books and Rolls—important Collec- 


=~ Paris, Foccabecbionee Rouen, St. Dennis, Vernon, & &c.—and a valuable series 


oA Au ph Letters, includin a Burnet, Desmoulins, Card, 
Fesch, Garrick, de Genlis, Henri tv. Hen y VIIL, C. Lamb, 
Lafayette, La Noue, James I. ard XIV., XV., Marie de Medici, 


Napoleon, Shelley, Voltaire. 
May be viewed two days prior. | Catalogues may be had, price half a crown each 
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ON MONDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 404, APRIL, 1903, 8vo. Price 6s. 
I. ARMSTRONG'S CHARLES V. | VI. THE SUPERNATURAL IN 
II. BALLAD POETRY. CENTURY 
III. HUMAN FLIGHT. 
VII. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
IV. EXPANSION AND EX. | 
| VUl. ART HISTORY IN THE 


NETHERLANDS. 
Vv. AN_ ELIZABETHAN  TRA- 1X. ENGLISH 
VELLER: FYNES MORY- ¥ 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 70. APRIL 1903. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
t.—ARTICLES. 
ISLANDS UNDER VENETIAN RULE. By 


THE ‘FAIR OF LINCOLN AND THE “HISTOIRE DE GUIL- 
GIAN Et GIBERT y Miss M. CKER. Part 
FRANCE AND THE FIRST. COALITION BEFORE THE CAM. 
PAIGN OF By J. Hottanp Rose, Litt.D. 
2—NOTES AND DOCUMENTS. 
= pe MINT IN NORMAN TIMES. By J. H. 


sik. “WILLIAM DAVENANT AND THE REVIVAL OF THE 
DURING THE PROTECTORATE. By C. H. Firts, 


GENERAL PETIT’S ACCOUNT OF THE WATERLOO CAM. 
PAIGN. By Professor Moore Smiru. 
3-—-REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 4.-—-NOTICES OF PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN 


ACT: 
NATIONAL SECURITY. 


& CO. 


NOW READY. THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


FOR CONNOISSEURS. 
The CONTENTS include 
me. WARWICK MS. By Sir E. Maunve Tuomrson, K.C.B. With Facsimiles 
f four pages of the M% (actual size). 

EVOLUTI N OF FORM IN ENGLISH SILVER PLATE. By Percy 
Macgquvorp, R.I. With a ¢ ollotype plate of the famous Leigh Cup, reproduced 
for the first time Leary of the Mercers’ Company, and 5 other Plates. 

AN UNPUBLISHED MINIATURE BY HOLBEIN, in the possession of the 

re of Holland ; photogravure. With a Note by’ Ricuarp R. Howmgs, 


v.O. 
THREE UNPUBLISHED ITALIAN PORTRAITS. Cook, 
S.A. With a Photogravure, a Collogravure, and another P’ 
CLIFFORD’ S INN. By Puitip Norman, F.S.A. Illustrated with 3 Full-page 
and 3 smaller Drawings by F. L. Gries. 
EARLY PAINTERS OF THE NETHERLANDS. Article 11.—W. H. 
na a WEALE. With a Photogravure of an Unpublished Picture in the col- 
? _ of — André, at Paris, and 5 other Plates after Dirk Bouts, Roger 
e la Pasture, &c. 

HANS SEBALD BtHAM, AND A NEW CATALOGUE OF HIS WORKS. 
By Campse_t Dopveson. With 3 Plates and several Illustrations in the Text. 
FACSIMILE IN COLOURS OF A 2 NG BY HOLBEIN, in rs 

sion of the Duke of Devonshire, K 
A FINE, — BRONZE, in the possession of Sir William Bennett, 
Keproduced for the first time, with a Note by the Owner. 
REPRODUCTIONS of various other WORKS OF ART, with Notes. 
Price Half-a-Crown net. 
Annual prepaid Subscription, including the “BURLINGTON GAZETTE” 
(monthly supplement, price 4d.), 35s, post free. 
To be obtained of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or from 
THE SAVILE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 NEW BURLINGION STREET, LONDON, W. 


No. 111. APRIL 1903. Price 6s. 
THE 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS: 
Archbishop Temple. Western Stories of the East : an Eastern 
Criticism. 


The Psychology ot Conversion. 
The Church and the African in the West 
Syriac. 


Indies. 
The Holy Eucharist: an Historical | 
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The ABC Handbooks. 


EASY AS ABC.”) 
PRICE ONE SHILLING PER VOLUME. 
The ABC of Bridge. By E. A. Tennant. Descrip- 


= = Rules of the Game. How to Score. Howto Play. What to Lead, 
‘ 
“We have not met a better guide.”—Saturday Review. 


The ABC of Photography. By E. J. Watt, F.R.P.S. 


Containing instructions for making your own appliances, and simple practical 
directions for every branch of Photographic work. Illustrated and up to date. 


The ABC of Gardening. By A Practica, GARDENER. 
The ABC of the Horse. By Harotp Tremayne. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


England and Rome in the Middle Ages. 
The Earliest Versions of the Gospels in 
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The Saturday Review. 


BONANZA, 


LIMITED. 


The Report of the Directors of the Bonanza, Limited, for the year ending 
December, 1902, as to Accounts, says :-— 

From the Working Expenditure and Revenue Account it will be noticed that 
during the year under review gold has been won to the value of £361,100 os. 7d., 
in addition to which an amount of £3,282 2s. 2d. has been received for Interest on 
Deposit Accounts and other items of Sundry Revenue, making a total Revenue 
for the year of £364,3%2 2s. 9d. Against this sum a Working Expenditure of 
£124,414 ©. 5d. has been incurred, including £9,367 6s. written off for Redemp- 
tion of Development Account. This leaves a profit of £239,968 2s. 4d. for the 
twelve months, which is equivalent to nearly 120 per cent. on the Capital of the 
Company. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows that Gold has been recovered from the M nt 
Authorities to the value of £24,178 16s. 6d., this being the share due to the Com- 
pany of Gold found in the Pretoria Mint on British occupation. After adding to 
this sum the balance brought forward from last accounts, viz., £69,159 1s. and the 
profit for the year of £239,958 2s. 4d. already mentioned, a total of £333,305 19s. 10d. 
isarrived at. Out of this amount the Directors declared Interim Dividends of 
55 per cent. on the 16th June, r902, and 60 per cent. on the rst December, 1922, 
making a total declaration for the year of 115 per cent., which absorbed £230,000. 
After making the appropriations for Dividend and Depreciation Accounts, a balance 
has been carried forward to the new Profit and Loss Account of £84,383 12s. 1d. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE.—Turning to the Balance-Sheet it will be seen 
that the following sums have been expended on Capital Account during the year 
under review, viz. 


Development .-. on £2,248 & 6 
Machinery and Plant .. oe P 11,929 16 8 
Buildings .. oe 39333 18 8 

417,512 3 10 


The first of these items has been mainly incurred in opening up the 7th level of 
your mine. The remaining two sums have been expended in the following 


Battery Extension Account .. ee ee 4155 1 10 
Sands Plant Account .. os 9 
Slimes Plant Account .. oe 1,147 5 9 


Waste Rock Elevator .. oo oe oe ee e+ 2,383 16 11 
Railway Siding .. ee oe 21 It 10 
Smelting Furnaces os oo 315 18 8 
Sundry New Machinery oe oe 1,254 12 7 


£11,929 16 8 ° 


Employees’ New Quarters... 2,033 19 6 
New Hospital for Natives .. oe 93 3 3 
New Timekeeping Office eo os it ee 268 5 3 
Extension of Native Compound oe oo oe 128 10 8 

43.333 18 8 


BALANCE-SHEET, 31st December, 1902. 
LIABILITIES. 


To Corital Account— 
200,000 Shares of reach... 
National Bank of South Africa, 
Fordsburg— 


£200,009 0 o 


Overd. oe 6 
Sundry Creditors— 4 
On account of Wages, , 
&e. os 6,919 10 7 
Sundr Shareholders — 
Unclaimed Dividends, Nos. 1 £ 
to7 oe oe 
Dividend No. 8 of 60 per cent. eae * : 
292,376 30 
As per Profit and Loss Account .. 84,383 12 1 
Nore—The above liabilities are ex- 
clusive of the Government 10 per 
cent, Tax, 
£416,319 4 9 
Cr. ASSETS. 
By Claims— 
As dogg. gist De- 
cember, 
As per Balance-sheet, “4 De- 
cember, .. ++ £9143 5 9 
Less amount redeemed ee 2,989 11 2 
cember, rgor .. 1,587 10 
Expenditure during 1902 ee 
33,806 0 4 
Less amount redeemed e+ 6,377 14 10 
“Machinery and Plant— 27,428 5 6 
As per -sheet, 31st De- 


cember, 190 
Expenditure during 1902 oe 18 


1 
8 
61,139 © 9 
9 


Less Depreciation, 25 per cent. 15,285 o 
Buildings— © 
As per Balance-sheet, a Be 
cember, 1901 .. eo 33,815 
Expenditure during 19° 2 _3:333 18 8 
14549 7 
Less Depreciation, 25 per cent. 3,637 70° 
—_ 10,912 0 o 


9,348 © 


By Stores— 
On hand.. +» £6,663 10 3 
In transit es 2,162 11 
- — £8825 1 8 
Live Stock and Vehicles.. oe =. 98712 2 
Office Furniture .. oe oe 19117 9 
9,304 1% 7 
Cash on Call, London and 
Johannesburg .. ee es 136,400 1 6 
Gold in Transit 49723 14 2 
Standard Bank, Limited, Lon- 
jon— 
Dividend Accounts. . 769 10 9 
Standard Bank, Limited, Johan- 
nesburg — 
Dividend Accounts .. 391 40 
Standard Bank, Limited, Johan- 
nesburg— 
Current Account oe ee 388 10 5 
Cash at Mine oe ee oe 236 7 10 
187,909 8 8 
Sundry Debtors .. oe ar 2,988 4 § 
Vierfontein Water Scheme 400 0 O 
Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association, Limited— 
Deposit and Shares Accounts... 369 0 
3757 4 5 
4416,319 4 9 


H. C. BOYD, Acting Chairman. 

W. H. DAWE, Director. 

RICHARD E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 
We hereby certify that we have examined and compared the Books and Vouchers 


of the Bonanza, Limited, and that this Balance-sheet is a true and correct state- 
ment of the Company's affairs as at 31st December, 1902. 
jno NO. 


ated Accountant, + Auditors. 
w. 
JouANNESBURG, 7th February, 1993. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, ist January, 1902, to 
3ist December, 1902. 
(On a basis of 93,673 tons milled.) 


EXPENDITURE. 
t. Cost per ton. 


65,386 10 2 0 13 11°527 


Dr. 


To Mining .. ee 
So:ting, ‘Crushing “and 


Tramming .. 7:437 16 4 7'056 
Milling .. oe oe ee oe 17,666 9 6 o 3 9'263 
Cyaniding Sands... és 13,263 810 o 2 9g'982 
Cyaniding Slimes_.. ee es 5963 49 oO 3°278 
General Expenses — 

ead Office.. 1,166 


Head Transfer Office « ee 
London and Paris Agencies oo 2 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees .. 2,605 17 © 


51329 410 1655 
115,046 14 5 4 6°76: 
Development Redemption .. oe 9,387 6 © 2 
124,414 0 5 6 
Balance, Profit— 
Carried to uate and Loss Ac- 
count oe 239,968 2 4 211 2°823 


£364,332 2 9 43:17 9°584 


PROFIT AND LOSS ‘ACCOUNT oH year ending 3ist December, 


Dr. 
To Depreciation— 


s. d. 
Machinery and Plant... oe ee es 25,285 0 9 
Buildings .. oe ee os «3637 7 0 
18,922 7 9 
Dividend Account— 
of r1s. per share, declared 16th June, 
10,000 0 oO 
No’ of 12s. per share, declared 1st Decem- 
ber, 1902 . 


230,000 0 O 


Balance— 
Carried to Balance-sheet oo ee ee 84,383 12 1 


%333:305 19 10 


Nore.—The above makes no provision for the Government ro per cent, Tax. 
Examined and found correct 
JN MOON, Incorporated Accountant, } 


Johannesburg, 7th md. 1903. 


REVENUE. 
Value. Value per ton. 
By Mill Gold— 404 4s. 4. 
Realised and in transit.. oe oe ee 227,339 16 6 2 8 6'469 


Cyanide Gold— 


Realised and in transit.. ee os +. 133,760 4 1 x 8 6°706 
361,100 7 3.17 
Sundry Revenue— 
Interest on Deposit Aeaamat, Rents, 
Brokerages, &c. es ee 3,282 2 2 © 
£364,382 2 9 £317 
R. 
By Balance— a 
As per Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1901 we ee ee 69,159 1 © 
Expenditure and Revenue— 
lance of Account for 1902 .. ee ee ee oe oe 239,668 2 4 
Gold Recovered ex Mint oe «+ 24,278 16 6 


£333,305 19 10 
H. Acting Chairman. 
Ww. DAWE, Director 
RICHARD E. GRIGGS, Secretary. 
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18 April, 1903 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


NEW LITERARY COMPETITION THIS WEEK. 


Special Article: 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


Price 2a. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


113th Anniversary. 


The ANNUAL DINNER will be held on FRIDAY, 
April 24, at 7 for 7.30 P.M. precisely, at the 
WuitTEHALL Rooms, W.C. 


Lieut.-General SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., D.S.0., 


IN THE CHAIR. 


Dinner Tickets, ONE GUINEA each. 
Applications for Tickets should reach the Secretary not later than the 
morning of April 21st. 


A Donation of £10 10s. or upwards constitutes the donor a member 
of the Corporation, and donors of £5 5s. and upwards are entitled to a 
ticket for the dinner free of charge. 

Donations, for which the Committee appeal, may be sent to 


A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary. 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. ; 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8. 
‘ A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “ THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
“A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARI hb 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 

HE ordinary general half-yearly meeting of the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was held on Thursday at the 

Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. under the presidency of Sir Charles Rivers Wilson. 
The President, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said the 
account of the Company's operations for the last six months of 1902 would be 
eminently satisfactory, but for the circumstance that while the revenue—the largest 
which had ever been recorded for one half-year in the history of the Company 
~-had shown a very large and satisfactory increase, on the other hand, there had 
been a considerable and abnormal increase in the expe: diture, owing in a 
great measure to causes beyond the control of the management. But, notwith- 
standing this drawback, the directors were able, not only to maintain the dividends 
of the preceding year, but to ask the shareholders’ approval of the distribution of a 
long-expected and long-deferred dividend to the third preference shareholders—the 
first time that any such distribution had been made since the year 1884. The gross 
income of the half-year amounted to £2,811,878, being an increase over the 
corresponding period of 1901 ot £242,093. The income for the entire year of 1902 
was £5,189,000, being an increase over 1901 of £331,000. The income for 1 on 
the entire system, including the Grand Trunk Western and the Detroit, Grand Haven 
and Milwaukee Roads, amounted to £6,387,0c0. The freight and live stock receipts 
for the half-year showed an increase of £2 16,031, or nearly go per cent. of the whole 
increase. The number of tons of freight moved showed an increase of 682,106 
tons, and the average rate 1eceived per ton of freight moved increased from 5s. 7}d. 
n 1901 to ss, 84d. in 1902. The receipts from passengers showed an increase of 
410,055, which did not compare so favourably as the increase from freight traffic 
but in 19co they had a very large passenger traffic in counexion with the Pan. 
American Exhibition at Buffalo, with the result that the passenger receipts for that 
f-year showed an increase of coo, of which, it was estimated, that 
at least £120,000 was due to the Exhibition traffic. Dealing with the ex- 
penses, he pointed out that the cost of conducting transportation d 
to £1,005,716, which was an increase of £157,731. No less than 492,490 
of this was for fuel for locomotives Owing to the great strike of coal miners 
in the United States, they were unable to make contracts on Satisfactory terms for 
the supply of coal for certain districts on the railway. This accounted for a con- 
siderable proportion of the increased working expenses during the month of 
miber, and also for the months of January and February of the current half- 
sy They hoped —— the present month to succeed in making their contracts 
or the ensuing year ; and although no doubt the aps would be somewhat larger 
than their contract prices last year, there would be a considerable reduction on the 


average prices they were at present paying. The total working expenses for the 
half-year increased by £217,266, against an increase of £242,073 in the gross 
receipts, thereby increasing the net traffic receipts for the half-year by £24, 407, 
The most formidable itew in the expenses was the increase in the payrolls, 
which represented an increase over the whole of their system of something 
like £100,000. Fortunately the increased receipts bad exceeded the in. 
creased expen iture, large though that had been. They had been more 
fortunate in this respect than many of the American railways. In 1902 one hundred 
and sixty-six railways in the United States, with an increase of gross receipts of 

82,000.000, showed no less than $85,000,000 increase in their working expenses, so 
that their net income was actually less by $3.000,000 than in 1gor. The expendi. 
ture on capital account during the half-year was mainly confined to the construction 
of the double track between Whitby and Port Hope and Hamilton and Niagara 
Falis, the last-named section being almost completed. He had on several occa- 
sions referred to the difficulty they had had in obtaining materials to enable them 
to keep pace with the renewal of their rolling stock, but it would be observed 
from the report that they had been able to more than make up their leeway in 
respect of the car stock. Instead of the deficiency of 683 freight cars at 

oth June, they had now a surplus of 806. They had also been able during the half- 
year to reduce the deficiency of locomotives from 13 to 5. He proceeded to refer 
to the fact that the roth November last was the fiftieth anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the Grand Trunk Railway. The prospectus, which was issued in 
1853, offered most alluring prospects to the investing public. Some of these pro- 
spects, such, for instance, as the allusions to the almost certain prosperity of the 
provinces through which the road would run, had been amply and completely 
realised. But in one particular the predictions of the framers of the pro- 
spectus had not by any manner of means been realised; he meant in the 
estimate which they formed of the dividend to be earned on the share 
capital of the Company, which they put down at 114 per cent. Share. 
holders might laugh, but the resources and the prospects of that magnificent 
land were such that it was not at all impossible that even that fair dream might 
one day be realised, though he must frankly own that he was hardly sanguine 
eneugh to say that he would be able to make the gratifying announcement to the 
shareholders. Had the Company had fair play, as might reasonably have been 
expected, considering the auspices under which it was started, the financial fortunes 
of the Company « ould have fared better than they had done in the t. The 
prospectus—he might call it a Government prospectus—set forth that the scheme 
which offerec the most comprehensive system ot railway in the world was protected 
from the possibility of injurious competition for nearly its entire length by natural 
causes as well as by legislative enactments—a declaration which did not prevent 
powers being very soon afterwards given to another company to establish an en- 
tirely unnecessary line close alongside the Grand Trunk, through the best portions 
of the province of Ontario, But one of the most remarkable features of the prospectus 
was that while the Canadian statesmen of that time saw clearly the certainty of the 
great procress in store for Canada, their geograp ical foresight seemed to have been 
limited on the west by the St. Clair and Detroit rivers, which formed the western 
boundary of the Ontario Peninsula. Nothing was said of the great North-West 
Territories, and the map attached to the prospectus included no portion of that 
region beyond the Lake of the Woods, some 300 miles to the west of Lake Superior. 
The Governments and Parliaments of Canada had wisely given a generous, even 
a lavish support, to the enterprise of the promoters of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, which had had so large a share in the development of that great territory ; 
but now, and more speedily than could have been anticipated, the time had 
arrived when the means of transportation were quite inadequate to provide for 
the enormous produce seeking an outlet to the markets of the world and for 
the requirements of the new population which was crowding into the terri- 
tories of the North-West. The present board of the Grand Trunk Railway Com- 
pany had been careful to avoid all adventurous enterprises for the acquisition or 
construction of new lines where the liabilities might be large and the profits uncer- 
tain ; but they had always reserved to themselves the right of bringing before the 
shareholders proposals, should favourable opportunities present themselves, for 
extending the operations of the Company in new directions where it might be 
clearly established that the interests of the Company would be served, and under 
conditions of absolute financial safety. The Grand Trunk, owing to its favourable 
geographical position, was naturally one of the most important agents for the 
transportation eastwards of the products of the western countries of the North 
American Continent, but in order to maintain this superiority, nay, its very exist- 
ence—in order merely to keep abreast of the:movement of competition and railway 
enterprise, it was essential that it should emsure the continued flow of traffic over its 
line. They had caused a Bill to be prepared>provivi g for the creation of aseparate 
corporation for the construction of a railway-running from some point on the Grand 
Trunk system through the territories of the North-West to an ultimate terminus on 
the Pacific Coast. The road would pass through and open up new districts at 

esent unreached by any railroad, but offering equal prospects of fertility to those 
in proximity to the existing lines ; and powers would also be taken to extend the road 
eastwards as far as Quebec. The scheme was of an ambitious character, but ex- 
perience had shown that the sanguine anticipations entertained in Canada as to the 
undoubted benefits that would accrue from it tothe Dominion were not likely to prove 
exaggeraied. To such a company the Grand Trunk, without engaging the credit of its 
own shareholders, would bring as a most valuable contribution its influence, experience, 
and established connexions. To sum up the situation briefly, it was—first, that new 
railway accommodation was urgently required ; secondly, this object could only be 
attained, if years of long and harmful delay were to be avoided, by the aid of some 
measure of Government assistance ; thirdly, existing railway interests would be 
benefited and not damaged by the introduction of new railroads ; fourthly, the 
interest of the Grand Trunk in supporting the new company lay in the necessity 
securing its fair share in the transportation of the growing traffic from the North- 
West, while its advantageous and well-establi-ned position marked it as the agent 
by which the proposed extension could be most readily and most satisfac- 
torily promoted and controlled. If terms were arranged and _satisfac- 
tory legislation was obiained, it would be the duty ot the directors to 
submit for the consideration and deci-ion of the shareholders any traffic or 
other arrangement which they might propose to enter into with the new company, 
when further and fuller explanations could, if necessary, be afforded. He con- 
cluded by explaining what were the reasons which had mduced the Board to seek 
powers for increasing the eventual issue of their guaranteed stock. The credit 
of the Company had largely increased, and there seemed no necessity why they 
should continue to rely entirely upon the pre-preference stock. 

Mr. Joseph Price seconded the motion. 

Replying to a question, the President said he did not think any danger was to be 
anticipated to the railways from the introduction and competition of electric traction. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


AERATORS, LIMITED. 


Si fourth ordinary general meeting of Aerators, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., under the presidency of Mr. H. V. Rudston-Read (the Chairman of the 
Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. H. E. West-Taylor) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : The first items. on the debtor side of the balance-sheet to 
which he wished to draw attention were the seven per cent. debentures (redeemable 
at 15 per cent. premium in 1904) and the premium reserve for same. He was glad 
to be abie to inform them that the conversion of these debentures had been 
carried out. Powers had been taken to create new five per cent. debenture stock 
to the nominal amount of £45,000, and to issue forthwith such portion as might be 
necessary to pay off the old seven per cent. debentures, with the premium thereon, 
The new stock was repayable at par in 1913; but the Company had the right to 
redeem any portion of it at the rate of 4105 for every £109 of stock, on giving 
stockholders six months’ notice of their intention to do so, In consequence of this 
conversion, the Company will, after the termination of the present year, be making 
a considerable saving upon the fixed charge on the old debentures. With regard to 
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the busii of the Company, the results so far had justified the reduction of the 
price of the syphons to a nominal charge. It popularised their use, and they made 
their profit out of the sparklet bulbs. They had done good trade in sparklets in South 
Africa. The recentintroduction ofa new syphon taking a slightly larger sparklet bulb 
had certainly increased the business of the Company. They had to extend their 
factory beyond their original intention, and that had caused a delay in its com” 
pletion, so that they did not get it finished in June, as expected, but in September. 
Alluding to the desire to make a larger Company of the concern, he pointed out 
that business at the latter end of last year was generally very bad, and it was a matter 
of great difficulty to float new concerns or to get Companies underwritten, and 
therefore the matter was postponed, and they managed to raise a certain amount by 
debentures to provide for the present ex ion of the busi » postponing the 
larger scheme till a more favourable opportunity arose, as he believed it would. 
Out of the authorised issue of £45,coo new debenture stock, the amount required to 
extinguish the old debentures was £27,381 ; so that there was a balance of £17,619 
five per cent. debenture stock available for issue as and when required hy the Com- 

y- Inasmuch as the profits were sufficient to pay a dividend of 12} per cent., 
and still to carry forward some £1,600, the distribution of 5 per cent. only might 
appear somewhat smail. In view, however, of the fact that they were likely to re- 
quire more working capital, the directors considered it would be unwise to recom- 
mend a higher dividend. The board further proposed to raise additional moneys 
by the issue of the balance of the new debenture stock, and would invite the share- 
holders to subscribe for the debenture stock upor the terms already set 
forth. The future prospects of the Company the board considered to 
be excellent ; the home demand for their goods was increasing, and 
they looked forward to a good trade both at home and abroad this summer. 
It was hoped they would be able during this year to complete the removal of their 
plant to Cr+yford, and thereby con-iderable economies would be effected, There 
was one matter to which he desired to make a special reference because of the 
annoyance and trouble to which it had subjected them. Towards the end of last 
year they were confronted with a threat that a new sparklet boom would be put on 
the market in opposition to their own unless they paid a certain sum of money to 
buy up the patent. Their reply, underthe advice of their solicitors, was to issue a 
writ for infringement, which was met: by,a counterwrit by the other side on the 
ground that Aerators (Limited) was infringing their patent. He could assure the 
shareholders that there was nothing in that contention, but this was the kind of 
thing to which panies that p d patents and made them successful found 
themselves subjected. 

The motion for the adéption of the accounts was seconded by Mr. A. J. Campbel 
and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman also moved: “That a dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, payable on April 20, 1903, to the members who were on the register on 
March 31, 1903, in respect of the twelve months ended December 31, 1902, be, and 
the same is hereby, declared.” 

Mr. G. Aguet seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 


FRASER SOUTH EXTENDED. 


o ee fourth ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Fraser South Extended Gold Mining Company was held 
yesterday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. F. N. Eden 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. C. F. Richardgen)}read the notice calliag the meeting. 

The Chairman, having read the directors’ and auditors’ reports, said : I may 
remark, with regard to the item of stores written off, that a discrepancy in the stores 
account was discovered before the death of Mr. Jacobson, and it was referred 
to him for an explanation, but before he had time to answer the letter 
he died. It was then impossible to get any explanation, and we thought 
it best to write off the amount. I think you will agree that the direc- 
tors have kept the shareholders of the Company pretty well posted up in 
all the news they have kad from the mine, and also with what it was 
thought desirabie to do to enable us to deal with the ore which was in the 
mine in such a way as to lead to a profit and not toa loss. At the end of last year, 
or, rather, at the beginning of the present year, the manager, in making a cross-cut 
from the 250-foot level, came across a lode of a very promising character. That 
lode has been cross-cut ; there are four cross-cuts made to it, one from the bottom 
of the main shaft, through which the ore will in future be carried to the surface, and 
this has been driven upon north and south for a distance of a little over 300 feet alto- 
gether. The lode is a large one, and appears to contain gold very regularly. When 
we first cut it the average was 22 dwts. We hardly expected it would carry that the 
whole way through, but there is no doubt it carries geld all through of a payable 
nature, if it is properly dealt with, and if reasonable economy is instituted at the mine 
in order to obtain the best results. Towards the end of last year we came to the conclu- 
sion that the management out there was not quite what we thought it should be. We 
thought that sufficient y was not ised, and thatthe method of development 
of the mine was somewhat faulty. We therefore obtained the services of a Mr. Badge, 
who knows the country very well, having been a good many years out in Western 
Australia, and we believe, from the report we have had of him, that he is a very 
good man. He is an older man than our previous manager, Mr. Garnett, and a man 
of very great experience. Since he went out we have received a good many reports 

rom him and a great many cables, and before long it became evident that he and 
Mr. Garnett were not at one upon many points in the management of the mine. It 
therefore became necessary to adopt a decided course, so we telegraphed that Mr. 
Garnett was in future to take his orders from Mr. Badge as to the management of 
themine. There are many matters he reported to us which I need not go into now, 
but we considered it right that Mr. Badge should be given the supreme command, 
and I also wrote a letter in my own name to Mr. Garnett telling him that if he 
liked to remain as second in command I thought he would be able to do very good 
work, and that he might do so. A few days ago we had a telegram from him 
saying that he begged respectfully to resign his position. but he would remain a 
short time if we wished it, to give all the assistance he could, and then he intended 
to return home. You have, therefore, a new manager out there, a man whom we 
believe from his long experience in the country to be faisly capable. Judging from 
the reports he has given us, we have little doubt that with the machinery which is 
now being erected out there we sha!l be able to get a satisfactory yield from the 
mine. He estimates the amount of ore in sight as 12,000 tons You have seen by 
the last circular sent to you that the amount of gold realised during March was 
something over £1,600, and we hope as soon as this bromide plant is at work to 
recover a yreat deal of gold out of the 7,000 or 8,oco tons o! slimes which are lying 
there. What the ane amount of gold in them is at present we do not know. 

After some questions had been put and answered, the motion fur the adoption of 
the report and accounts was seconded by Mr. F. W. Sturgeon, and was carried 
unanimously, 

Au extraordinary general meeting of the Company was then held for the 
purpose «f passing the resolutions to increase the capital to £150,000 by the 
creation of 25,000 new shares of £1 each, and to alter the articles of association as 

set forth cn the notice paper. A resolution approving of these alterations was 


ananimously passed, on the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Sturgeon. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
CHINA. 


Head Office: 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, London. 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.) 


£800,000. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, in 40,000 Shares of £20 each .. 
£725,000. 


RESERVE FUND.. .. «. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS, 1903-1904. 
Sir EDWARD FLEET ALFORD, 
WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. 
Sir HENRY S. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE. 
Sir ALFRED DENT, K.C.M.G. 

HENRY NEVILLE GLADSTONE, Esq. 
J. HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq. 
EMILE LEVITA, Esq. 

JASPER YOUNG, Esq. 


MANAGERS. 
CALEB LEWIS. | 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 
(Presented at the Forty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting, 
15th April, 1903.) 


The Directors have now to submit to the Shareholders the balance-sheet and 
profit and | ss account of the Bank for the year ended 31st December last. 

These show a net profit, after providing for bad and doubtful debts, of 
£237,793 11s. 2d., inclusive of £40,104 3s. 7d. brought forward from the previous 
year. The interim dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum paid in October 
last absorbed £40,000, and a further sum of £15,000 has been appropriated to pay 
a bonus of 15 per cent. on the salaries of the Staff. The amount now available is, 
therefore, £182,793 11s 2d., out of which the Directors propose to pay a final divi- 
dend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, making 10 per cent. for the whole year : 
to add £75,000 to the Reserve Fund, which will then stand at £725,000; to add 
£10,000 to th: Officers’ Superannuation Fund ; to write off Premises Account 
£10,000; and to carry forward the balance of £47,793 11S. 2d. 

Sir Edward F. Alford and Mr. J. Howard Gwyther, the Directors who now retire 
by rotation, present themselves for re-election. 

The Auditors, Mr. Maurice Nelson Girdlestone and Mr. Magnus Mowat, again 


tender their services. 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 3ist December, 1902. 


T. H. WHITEHEAD. 


Dr. 4 s. d. 

To Capital, paid up in full ee oe oo oe sé “s 800,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund .. oe ee oe ee 650,000 0 
Notes in circulation .. ee ee os on 649,261 8 4 
Current accounts ++ 45;734,925 15 9 
Fixed deposits .. ee oe ee oe as oo $083,489 


Bills payable 
Drafts on demand and at short sight on 
Head Office and Branches os 


41,263,234 14 6 
Drafts on London and foreign Bankers .. 


893,398 13 8 


2,156,633 8 2 
Acceptances on account of customers ee ee ee 531,077 5 9 
Loans payable, against Securities .. oe ee ee 594,483 6 8 
Due to agents and correspondents .. . ee ee 8,320 3 7 
Sundry liabilities ee ee eo ee ee 46,738 5 
Profit and loss .. ee ee 182,793 11 2 


Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discounted, 
43,011,703 7S., of which, up to this date, 
42,846,746 2s. 11d. has run off. ——_—_—_—_ 

435,577,052 


Cr. s. d. 

By cash in hand and at Bankers’ eo ee ee ee «+ 2,070,231 14 10 
Bullion .. oe ee ee 688,810 5 4 
Government and other Securities .. 814,435 


Security lodged against Note Issues and Government De- 


n 


posits ee 561,545 18 
Bills of Exchange os oe 5,967,978 16 
Bills discounted and loans .. ee ee ee ee 4,542,579 2 
Liability of customers for acceptances, per contra ee ities ie 319077 5 


Due by agents and correspondents .. 344 14 
Sundry assets .. ee oe 2,073 16 
Bank premises and furniture at the Head Office and Branches —_192,397 18 
Balances between ce and Branches, including ex- 

change adjustments ee ee ee 19,€76 17 3 


415,577,052 1 11 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 
3ist December, 1902. 


Dr. 
To interim dividerid for the half-year to 30th June last, at the rate 
of to per cent. per annum... 49,000 0 
Bonus to staff ee oe es 
Balance proposed to be dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend, at the rate of 10 per cent. per 


annum, for the half-year to date oe 440,000 © 0 
Reserve Fund ee ee 75,000 © 
Officers’ Superannuation Fund .. és 10,000 0 0 


Profit and Loss New Account .- aa 
182,793 11 2 


£237,793 2 


Cr. 
By Balance at 31st December, 1901 ee ee «+ £40,204 3 7 


Gross profits for the year, after providing for 


bad and doubtful debts... £357,391 19 4 
uct : 
Exp of Manag t and General Charges 
at Head Office and Branches... ee 


159,702 9 


Net profits for the year ee ee ee ee £237,793 2 
London, 27th March, 1903. 
Examined and found correct, according to the Books, Vouchers, and Securities, 
at the Head Office, and to the Certified Returns made from the several Branches. 
M. N. GIRDLESTONE, | 
) 
Warrants for the dividend, payable at the London City and Midland Bank, 
Limited, Threadneedle Street, on and aftér 22nd inst., will be issued to all the 
Shareholders. . 
London, rsth April, 1903. 
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The Saturday Review. 


18 April, 1903 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


(Zssued under the Authority of the Board of Education, and Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty) :— 


Vol. I.—Under Revision. Vol. II.—Physical Education. Heuristic Method of 
Teaching. University Education in France, 6s. 2d. Vol. I1I.—Education in 
Switzerland, Prussia, Baden, and Sweden, 3s. 3d. Vol. IV,—(Canada, New- 
oundland, West Indies), 4s. 8d. Vol. V.—(Cape Colony, Natal, Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Malta), 4s. Vol. VI.—Preparatory Schools 
for Boys ; their place in English Secondary Education. Price by Post, 2s. 7}d. 
Vol. VII.—Rural Education in France, 1s. 4d. Vol. VIII.—Education in 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, Hungary, &c., 3s. 2d. Supplement to 
Vol. VIII.—Education in the Netherlands, 5d. Vol. IX.—Education in Ger- 
many, 2s. 7d. Vol. X.—Education in the United States, Part I., 2s. 3d. 
Vol. XI., Do., Part II., 2s. 6d. Issued under the direction of MicHart E. 
SapLer. 


A detailed List on Application. 


2nd EDITION. CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 
important Work for County, District and Parish Councils. 


THE PRESERVATION OF 
OPEN SPACES, 


AND OF FOOTPATHS, AND OTHER RICHTS OF WAY. 
By SIR ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., J.P. (Solicitor to the Post Office). 


“A sound, accurate, and practical work of reference and guide to the law of 
commons, open spaces, and rights of way, for lawyers as well as laymen ; and it is 
admirably adapted to the use of the public authorities, who have now so many 
duties cast upon them.” —St#a: 


‘* The volume is carefully indexed for reference to any point upon which informa- 
tion is desired. We can thoroughly commend it to all readers interested in such 
topics, legal and lay mind alixe.”— Zhe Field. 


“*To our mind no local authority could make a better investment than to obtain a 
copy of this work.” —Lecal Government Chronicle. 


“It would be public yy spent if every ape gg a local council were pro- 
vided with'a copy of Sir R. Hunter's work.”—Gua: 


book The Spe to be the result of experience and long and careful 


“Te pare to be in the rt of every district and parish c councillor, since it is 
with these bodies that it chiefly rests to put the law into action.”—The Pilot. 


BAILEY’S ANNUAL INDEX TO “‘THE TIMES,” 1901. 


15s. Containing 1,198 pages and over 70,000 references, 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 3d. ; by post, 4d. 
LICENSING ACT, 1902. 23d. ; by post, 3d. 


- JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


Price to Non-Members, 36s. per annum. ‘ Single Copies, 1882-1901, 2s. 6d- 
each ; from rgo2, 1s, 9d. each. 


A GUIDE TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS 1875 AND 
1890, AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS, 1888 and 1804; with 
the Incorporated Acts relating to Urban and Rural District Councils, together 
with the Private Street Works Act, 1892. By L. Gacnes, L.M.M., B.A., 
Barrister (Counsel to the Associations of District Councils). 3s. 6d. 


PUBLIC CENERAL ACTS 1902. Cheap _ Edition. 


Published by Authority. Red cloth, price 3s. ; by post, 3s. 4d. This volume 
contains all the Public Acts passed during the Session, with Index to same ; 
also Tables showing the effect of the Legislation, together with complete and 
classified Lists of the Titles of all the Local and Private Acts passed during 
the Session. 


All Public Bills under Diseussion in yo House of Parliament are 
n Sale to the Public. 


All Acts of Pa and ernment 
Publications, are on 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


To meet the convenience of customers, and to prevent any delay in 
supply, we accept deposits of large or small sums—varying according 
to the probable extent of orders— we undertaking to despatch on day 
of issue copies of all Bills or Papers or Blue Books on any particular 
subject which the customer may define. 

The system has been much appreciated by a en number of gentle- 
men interested in the passage of Bills throngh both Houses. 


.LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST LIST, 


TWO IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
CHRISIIANITY AND MODERN CIVILI. 


ZATION 
Being Some in European History. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. , ~1 at all Libraries. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


RELIGION AS iA CREDIBLE DOCTRINE, 
By W. H. MALLOCK 
Author of ‘‘ Is Life Worth Living ? 2” * Social Equality,” &c. 

“In more senses than one, perfectly unique.” —Daily News. 

“No one can read this defence of religious ee? unmoved ; now ironic, now 
exalted, always convincing.” —Daily Mail. 

“ The interest of mankind in these problems is undying, and it will be hard to 
find in recent works a discussion of them with greater candour and ability than js 
here presented.” —Daily Telegraph. 


DICKENS AS A POE 
THE POEMS AND VERSES OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Edited and arranged, with biographical introductions, by F. G. KITTON. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net cloth, ss. net leather. 
This is a collection of all Charles Dickens's work in metre, including the lyrics t» 
his little-known operettas. Mr. Kitton, the foremost authority on Dickensiana, 
contributes brief introductions, full of information and colour. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR ROBERT HART'S BOOK. 


THESE FROM THE LAND OF SINIM. 
By Sir ROBERT HART, Bart., G.C.M.G. 
New Impression. With a new Chapter, he China Reform and the Powers.” 
Demy 8vo. 58. 


A FINE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE DEVIL’S KEG. 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 
The Times says :—‘‘ A human drama, grim and realistic.” 


THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by ETHEL M. M. MCKENNA. 


THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Small crown § 8vo. ‘5S. net per vol. 
TWO NEW ON MONDAY. 


NURSERY AND SICK-ROOM. Containing 


** Ethical Training of Children,” by Lady Isabel Margesson, ‘‘ P 
of Children,” by Ethel reer ‘ Nursing,” by Miss H.iF. Ganon 


OLUME 


IV. 
SOME ARTS AND CRAFTS. With numerous 


Illustrations. Contairing ‘‘ Furnishing and Decoration,” by Miss May 
Crommelin and Mrs. Caroline Shaw. ‘‘ Woodcarving,” by Miss M. E. Reeks, 
Assistant Teacher at the School of Art Woodcarving, South Kensington, 
‘*Enamelling,” by Miss Halle. ‘‘ Decorative Weaving,’ by Miss Clive Bayley, 
Foundress of the Bushey School of Weaving. “* Bookbinding,” by Ethel M. M. 
McKenna. “ Artistic Photography,” by iss Alice Hughes. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES JUST READY IN 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
DICKENS’S WORKS, 
Vol. XV. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With 16 Illus. 


trations xvi. Puiz. 


Vol. GREAT EXPECTATIONS and THE 
RE TRAVELLER. With 16 Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone, R.A., and J. G. Pinwett. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE EDINBURGH CARLYLE. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS: 


JOHN KNOX: KINGS OF NORWAY, &c. 
In Three Volumes. 2s. net per vol., cloth ; 2s. 6d. net per vol., leather. 


THE FiRESIDE DICKENS. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
With nearly 700 Illustrations by Cruikshank, “‘ Phiz,” &c. 
In Twenty-two Volumes, crown 8vo. 

The volumes, which are set in large type, are being printed at the Oxford 
University Press on god opaque paper. The longer works have priced at 2s. 
net each in cloth, and the ten shorter volumes at 1s. 6d. net each in cloth. Bound 
in paste grain leather, gilt top, the books will cost 3s. 6d. net and 3s. net respec- 


tivel 
cas NOW READY. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ, Etc. 
43 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


43 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
OLIVER TWIST. 
24 Illustrations, cloth, rs, 6d. net ; leather, 3s. net, 
READY MARCH 24th. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
39 lilustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
AMERICAN NOTES and PICTURES 
FROM ITALY. 
6 Illustrations, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
75 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
MBER, EN FOUR WILL BE ISSUED, 
COMPLETING ‘THE EDITION. 
Each Volume can be obtained separately. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Priated for Srertiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street C., and Published by F W: Wvty, at the 
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in the County of Lendoa.—Jaturday, 18 April, 1903. 
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